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THE SONG OF THE TRANSPOKMED. 
A tradition was current. amongst the natives of Hispanivla, when dis- | 
covered by Columbus, that the light of the sun was fatal fo the aborigi- | 
nal inhabitants of the island, turning them into trees and stones; and | 
that a mau, sent out to fish, by a chief named Vagoniona, and changed | 
into a melodious singing bird, came at night annually about the time that | 
he had suffered this transformation, and bewailed bis misfortune in a 
mournful song, which is the cause why that bird, mistaken by Colum- 
bus for the nightingale, sings always at night.—Vide Ircing’s Life of Co- 
lumbus. 





Each night, and ail night long 
Is mine—the hapless Toomahee !—to sing ; 
Far, in some leafy nest 
To swell my plumed breast | 
In plainings wild, and droop my listless wing! 


A song '—a dreary song, | 


‘Tis mine,—with shame to speak,— 
Of wing, and breast, and beak, 
Mav, once that was: now, but a lonely Bird; 
To shun day's mortal light, 
And vex the hush of night, 
With solemn wailings, as my soul is stirr’d ! 


A holy, luscious calm 
Is round me, and the balm 
Of cool, low-breathing winds,—with sighings sweet 
From pale, delicious flowers, 
Which wake but at these hours, 
Faint forest-voices, soft and sad, to greet. 


You golden fires above, 
Rays, of divinest love, 
Shed on the quiet earth, and waters clear; 
To then, with piercing wail, 
I pour my piteous tale, 
But ah! they will not beed, or cannot hear. 


The spirits of these woods, 
The guardians of the floods, 
The genii of the radiant, racy flowers, 
Know well, the long drawn tone, 
By hopelessness alone 
Urg'd, and sigh’d forth, in tenderest midnight hours. 


My languid wings have sought 
Those, who in anguish’d thought 
Live to me ever: dear ones, ne’er forgot 
Through years, in which no voice 
Of man, hath bid rejoice 
My loving breast,—I've sought, and found them not. 


I've sung :—but where are they, 
Who've echoed not, my lay? 
Transtorm'd perchance, to tree, or rock, or bird? 
Sileot in death? ah! why, 
May not the Chang’d One die? 
Why must his wail eternally be heard? 
B. M. L. 


‘ne MESSIAH. 
By Robert Montgomery, author of “ Omni- 


"« Satan,” &c. &c. 12mo. pp. 300. London, 
[I nseribed, by gracious permission, to the Queen. } 


i poem, in Siz Books. 
presence of the Deity, 
1832. Turrill. 


A modest and well-written preface introduces this work to the public; 
and the author concludes it in atone which seems as if the greatness 
and sunctity of his subject had so imbued his own mind, that the petty 
cavils and dissensions of literary hostility could find no entrance there ;— 
that his disposition had been calined down to remember at no more than 
its worth, forgetfulness and forgiveness, the bitter enmity which pursued 
his earlier efforts. We are glad to see this—for nothing can contribute 
so well in promoting the reaction which injustice always creates; and 


when the impartial world beholds a young and ardent poet, only sustain- | 


ed by his own strong impulse to struggle in noble attempts against the 
depressing effects of malice and severity, it will Le very apt to take his 
side, and estimate lim even beyond his deserts. 

We would not discourage such adventurers by paltry criticisms, nor 


Be with me in this bigh atlempt and theme | 
August of all-surpassing love divine; } 
That with no daring eye, or s'ep profane, | 


The Muse may wander where the Saviour trod: 
If e’er at morning, noon, or solemn night, 

Thy shadow on my soul bath been, or prayer 

Or praise before Thy hymu'd throne prevail'd, 

Almighty! sanction, and my song inspire.” 


And the following, a few pages on, is still iner:— 


“Oh! ye, who in the choir of Cherubimn 

Divinely shaped, upon your sapphire thrones, 

That in the palace of Jehovah blaze, 

One anthem of seraphic bliss prolong; 

Attune my lyre, triumphantly to sing— 

Who, sun-like dawn'd upon the gloom of death, 

The majesty of dreadiul Justice saved, 

And roli'd away God's thunders from the world! | 
| 


But say, bath ever hymn by angel sung, 
Hath thought divined, or bumaa voice express'd, 
This miracle of miracles profound— 
A world redeem'd, and Christ redemption’s Lord? 
I've seen the sun, creation’s paramount, 
Rise o'er the waves, and lead the march of day; 
Alone have mused, wher tempest roof'd the heavens 
With blackness, and the tragic main revered, 
Till every wave drew worship from my soul, 
The dark sublimity of deepest night 
Hath girdied, and the glories of her sky 
O'erwhelm'd me: in huinbleness and awe, 
Before the majesty of human worth 
I’ve bow'd, and felt how lovely virtue is ;— 





The adoration born of scenes or hours 


When sileat, Lord! it thinks alone of Thee, 
And looks Perfection in ber godlike face, 
As on she moves in merey o'er the world, 
To shed the music of salvation round!" 


’ 


The personifying “ Perfection” as female in this otherwise beautiful 
invocation and context is questionable; but we shall not waste room in 
discussing the point. Coming bome more closely to human feelings, 
we now select an original view of Death. 


“Though Merey, when a malediction fell 
On life and matter from the lips of God, 
That Woman's seed should bruise the Serpent's head 
Predicited,—still in ghastly vision came 
The shadows of thy then unenter'd world, 
O Death !—but time hath half thy gloom unveil’d: 
Though yet invisible, no more thy realm 
A desert seems, where nothing human dwells: 
By ages peopled, ‘tis the havuat of Dreams 
Forsaking earth. to dream and muse awhile 
With shapes of being, that did once imbibe 
The vital breath; there prophet spirits be, 
Whose words were mightier than thunder-tones 
When Nature trembles! there the good abide, 
The glorious, gifted, and immortal are! 
And who of death would all-oblivious be, 
When friends are tomb'd, and parents smile no more? 
lo that eternity where they repose, 
Our fancy wanders, and our feelings dwell! 


Yet ‘twas not thus when new-created Earth 
From chaos rose, with sumptuous verdure clad: 
Fiower, fruit, and tree, in primal beauty waved; 
No tint of death, no touch of sad decay, 

To mar the freshness of the lovely scene,— 

That dread announcement, ‘ Perish! dust thou art, 
And unto dust shalt thou again return,’ 

Tro Adam sounded like creation’s knell!” 


The author goes on contemplating the majesty and power of God, 
as developed in the scheme of mercy, and utters this fine reflection : 


“When Nature inher awful doubt creates 
Myst'ry and madness for the heart and brain, 
In all that life endures, let mortals feel, 








vent baser passions upon them in the shape of personal wrong. It is 
among the worst signs of the press, when the mere common generosity 
which ought to cheer on bold endeavour, is sacrificed to chilling cen- 
sures, to envious irony, and to yet more abhorrent individual scurrility. 


When we have read these attacks, we have been prone to ask ourselves 


what grevious offence this youthful bard had committed? To us his 
crimes appeared to be few and venial:—the themes chosen for his prin- 
cipal compusitions were nut only moral, but sublime; and with al! their 
faults of inexperience, they vere redeemed by many bezuties, end gave 
promise, at least, that the writer would not disgrace the vocation to which 

e had devoted his energies. To point out bis imperfections, was an 
honest eritic’s duty ; but to pour upon his head all the vials of exaspera- 
tion and bate, was, in our humble opinion, out of proportion to the sin 
of publishing a sacred and epic poem. 


The Messiah is, in our judgment, equal to any of Mr. Montgomery's| 


productions, and a lasting monument to bis fame. It must be read de- 
liberately ; for the vastness of the ideas seems occasionelly to have 
overwhelmed the conception of the writer, and to have led to his ex- 
pressing himself in a rather obscure style, which requires attention to 
be clearly understood; and this particularly applies to the first two 
books. Afterwards, when there is more of narrative.—the birth and 
early history of the Saviour—the temptation the sermon on the Mount 
—the miracles—the betrayal and crucifixion,—the sense is nece searily 
more obvious than where exalted devotional emotions and alstractions 
occupy the verse Quotation will, however. serve our purpose better 
than remark; and we now proceed to glance through the volume. 
The opening is orthy of the subject:— 
“ The great Redeemer and the glorious Cross 
I sing: ob, Thou! by whom the worlds were made, 


That man, the infant of eternity, 

| By wo is nursed, and strengthen'd for the skies ; 
| And a brave soul, though earth and bell combine 
To scatter tempest round its blighted way, 
Beholds a Godin all things but despair! 

Iu hours cf sadness, when Oppression rules, 
Aud «sch pale sunburst of unwonted joy 
Breaks o'er the spirit, like derisive beams 

Of summer playing round a wintery realm, 

Let Grief remember bow the patriarch cried, 
With voice that travell'd o'er the sea of time, 
‘Ob! thatthe graven rock my words impress'd, 
And iron stamp'd them with eternal truth! 

| For though in dust my body be dissolved, 

That my Redeemer liveth, and shall stand, 
When time is ended, on this mortal earth, 

I surely know '—on Him mine eye shall gaze, 
And in my flesh shall [a God bebold!’” 


Our next selections are more allied to natural scenery and images. 


“There is a God! the Universe exclaims; 
There is a God! the heart of Man replies; 
i And round the world that mighty answer rolls! 
| Aud thus Creation, while the spirit throbs 
In full response to her sublime appeal, 
l imagination’s crced, 





Can teach the our 
Till all her splendours to the soul become 
The faint reflections of a vast Unseen! 


Yet vainly beautiful the god of Earth. 


But poor and powerless, dim and undefined | 


Below, to that which o'er the spirit comes, | 


=U We Yow, SALCURDAY, PUWY Bs, 1934. 


And again: 





We will here add afew similar examples from other parts of the 


poem. 


Whow Nature's worship for the soul creates: 
Our homage is material; and the mind, 

While in the light of elemental pomp 

It lives and moves, may still her darkness keep, 
Unvisited by that perpetual ray 

OL hope divine, from revelation born. 


There is a haunt whose quietade of scene 
Accordeth well with hours of sulemo hue— 
A churchyard, buried ina beauteous vale, 
Besprinkled o'er with green and countless graves, 
And mossy tombs of unambitious pomp 
Decaying into dust again. Nostep 
Of mirth, no laughter of unfeeling life 
Amid the calm of death, that spot profanes ; 
The skies o'erarch it with serenest love; 
The wind, when visiting the dark-boogh'd elms, 
An airy anthem sing; and birds and bees, 
That in their innocence of summer joy 
Exult and carol with commingting give, 
But add to solitude the lull of sound: 
There isan ocean—but hisunheard waves, 
By noon entranced, in dreaming slumber he; 
Or when the passion of a loud-wing'd gale 
Hath kindled them with sound, the stormy tone 
Of waters, mellow'd into music, dies, 
Like that which echoes from the world afar, 
Or lingers round the path of perish’d years!" 


« A sunset! what a host of shapes and hues 
In cloudy lustre multiplied and flashed, 

And flung their beauty in reflected tints 

On dimpling waters, musically calm: 

Aad then concentred in one pomp of light, 
Like that which girdles an Almighty throne] 
But ere the sun behind yon sea withd ew, 

A thunder-gloom with silent threat advanced, 
And the loud hiss of the exulting rain 

Was beard, till universal freshuess beamed ; 
The meadow sparkled, and the sun retired 
On waves of glory, like au ocean god ; 

From out the billows beamed a rainbow form 
That died in azure o'er the distant hills; 
The eer all Battered on his foam like wing, 
And, tke some fairy of the minute born, 

A wind exulted over trees and lowers. 


An hovr with Nature is an hour with Heaven. 
When feeling batlows what the fancy views; 
And thas, oh twilight! may the spirit leara 
From thy fond stillness what the day denies. 
Now Mem'ry too, divinest mourner, wakes 
The eoul's romance, till years of verdant joy 
Revive and bloom around the heart once more. 
Bright forms, by greeting childhood so beloved! 
Maternal tones, and features, of whose smile 
In blisstal rivalry our own was born, 

And voices, echoed in our dreams of heaven, 
Around us throng, until th’ uoliving past 
Our being enters, aud is life again. 


OF no false weakness is the inward sigh 
Of nem'ry, forthe days of spring-warm trath 
Departed; beautiful regret is there ! 
To love the past but makes the present dear ; 
The mournful wisdom of our discontent, 
Can they unteach what young delusion taught 
Alone; for who that lives, and living thinks, 
But adds another io an endless train 
Of «nd confessors since the world began ? 
A life of glory is a dream fulfilled, 
That fades in acting, as a gorgeous cloud, 
E’en as u dazzles, is but dying air!" 


Indeed, all the last pages of book I. (in whieh and the preceding, the 
prophets, and the types of Christ in the Old Testament are treated of) 
are of equal merit; and we wish we could do them the justice of quo- 
tation—but we can only take two snatches. 

Solitude :— 


“ But nobly true, inexplicably deep, 

That mourafulness our better nature feels, 
When solitude is silent poetry, 

Read by the soul, interpreted within.” 


Evening :— 


“In pale omnipotence of light the moon 
Presides, too brilliantly for meeker stars 

To venture forth—save one bright watcher, seen 
O’er yon lone bill to let his beauty emile ; 

The clouds are dead, and scarce a breeze profanes 
The blissful calm, save when some rebel dares 
On fitful wing to wander into life, 

Awhile, and meke unwilling branches wave, 

Or moortight flatter through the boughs, and fall 
In giddy brightness on the grass beneath ; 

Then earth is soundless; and the solemn trees 
In \eafly stumber frown their ginnt length 

Before them Night and Stillness are enthroned!" 


Human ties broken: — 


—_————— 


“ At length Affliction—that behind our joys 

A grinning spectre masked in savage gioom 

Is seated—frowned upon his hauy bty wry: 
And one, the beatings of whose beart were his, 
Re-+choed !—she who walked with angel step, 
Her looks the living sunshine of his soul, 
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= ‘ : 2 = | regiment of Puriugaese cacadores, commanded by an Irish Colonel ef | up—three of the fixe gunners lay lifeless, while Swan, resting against an 

Her tones the music of bis memory, , P the name of O'Toole, was to escalade the curtain to the left of the lesser | ammunition chest, was. bleeding to death. It was now equal aumbers, 
Whose printiess foot made ¢ ongrerates groun ei breach, which was attacked by the light division under the commana of | two against two, but Brazili in his over anaiety to engage, was near lo- 

The hope and heaven of all—lay still in.death | 4 Gen. Rubert Cravfurd. : sing his life at the onset; in makicg «lunge atthe man next to him, his 
Then came that worldless, dread eclipse of mind, | "Phe 43rd light infantry, heading the light division, were followed. by | foot slipped upon the bloody platform, and he fell forward against bis 

The ageny that curdies soul nnd sense, | the 95th and S2ud Brith, and the 3ed and 7th Portoguese cacadores; antagonist, but as both rolled under the gun, Brawiil felt the socket of 

As though annililation had be gun, - | the storming party, led by Capt. Parguson of the f2nd, and the foriora) his bayonet strike hard against the buttons of the Freachwan’s coat. 

Or (and) man were mould’ring into dust again hope by Lieut. Garwood of the same regiment, preceeded the entire. Le The remaining gunner, in attempting to escape under the carriage from 
Tempest :— wanted twenty minutes to seven o'clock whea those dispositions were | Kelly, was killed: by some soldiers of the Sth, who just now reaehed the 


completed—the moon occasionally, as the clouds which overcast it pas- lop of the breach, and seeing the serious dispure al the gun, pressed for- 
“Tremendous are ye, ever-potent storms, sed away, shed a faint ray of light upon the battlements of tne tortress, | ward to the assistance of the three men of the Connaught Rangers. 
In wild magnificence of sound and scene! and presented to our-view the glittering of the enemy's bayouetsastheir| While this was taking place on the left, the head of the column 
Watched on the mountains, in convulsive play, soldiers stood arrayed upon the ramparts and breach awaiting ous aitaek; | mounted the breach, and regardless of the cries of their wounded com- 
Or from the ocean-margin, when the sen yet, nevertheless, their batteries were slient, and might Warrant the sup- | panions, whom they indiscriminately trampled to death, pressed forward 
With her Creator wrestles, and we hear position to an unobservant spectator that the defence would be but in one regular but heroic mass, and putting every maa to death that op- 
The fancied wings of everlasting Power a fechie. | posed their progress, forced the enemy frow. the ramparts at the bayon- 
In wrath and gloom fly sweeping o'er the world The two divisions, arrayed as I have described, got clear of the covert et’s point. Yet the garrison still rallied, and detended the several 
way at the same moment, and each advanced tothe attack of their re- | sireets with the most untlinching bravery: nor was ituntil the musket- 
«spective points with the utmost regularity. The obstactes w bich pre- ry of the light division was heard in the direetion of the Plaza Major 
sented themselves to both were nearly the same, but every diffieulty, no thai they gave up the contest! but from this mowient all regular resist 
matter how great, merged into insignificance when placed in the scale | ance ceased, and they fled in disorder to the ettadel. There were, ne. 
of the prize about to be « yntested. The soldiers were full of ardour, | vertheless, several minor combats in the streets, and in Many instances 
but void of a'! that blustering and bravadoing which is truly unworthy | the inhabitants fired from the windows, but whether their efforts were 
of men at such a moment; and it would be difficult to convey an ade- | directed against us or the French, isa point that I don't feel myself ¢om- 
quate idea of the enthnsinstic bravery which animated the troops. A cloud | peteat to decide: be this as it may, many lives were lest on both sides 
that had for come time before obscured the moon, which was at its full, | by this circumstance, for the Spasiards firing without much atteution to 
disappeared altogether, and the countenances ol thes idiers were forthe | regularity, killed or wounded indiscriminately all that came withig their 
first time. since Gen. Picton addressed them, visible—they presented ajrange. This led many to suppose that the defence of the town would be 
material change. In place of that joyous animation whieb his fervid prolonged, and that the houses, as at Buenos Ayres, would be defended ; 
and impressive address called forth, a look of severity, bordering on fe- | but although this idea had the good effect of keeping our men more com. 
rocity, had taken its place : and although ferocity is by no means one of | pactly united than would otherwise have been the case, it was an er- 
the characteristics of the British soldier, there was, most unquestionably, | roneous opinion, as the Freoch never attempted the defence of a sin- 
The ground grew fire beneath his guilty {read— a savage expression in the faces of the men, that I had never ape wit-| gle house. nat ; - 
The heaven hung o'er him like a vast reproach, ' | messed Such is the difference between the storm of a breach aad the) During the contest of such a natare, kept up in the night, as may be 
| fighting of a pitched battle. | supp sed, much was of necessity left to the guidance ol the subordinate 
Crucifixion:— | Onee clearof the covert way, and fairly onthe plain that separated | officers, if not to the soldiers themselves. Each alfray in the streets 
| it from the fortress, the enemy bad clear view of all that was passing; | was conducted in the best manner the moment woule admit of, and de- 
their batteries, charged to their muzzle with case-shot, opened a murder- | cided more by personal valour than discipline, and in some instances of- 
| ous fire upon the columns as they advanced, but nothing could shake the ficers as well as privates had to combat with the imperial troops. In one 
| intrepid bravery of the troops. ‘The light division soon descended the | of these encounters, Lieut. George Faris of the 88h, by an accident so 
diteh, and gained, although not without a serious struggle, the top ofthe likely to oceur in an affair of this kind, separated a little too far from a 
narrow and difficult breach allotted to them ;—their gallant General, | dozen or so of his regiment, found himself opposed to a French soldier 
Robert Craufurd, fell at the vead of the 43rd, and his second in com- | who apparently was similary placed i—il was a curious coincidence, and 
mand, General Vandeleur, was severely wounded, but there were not | it would seem asifeach telt that he individually was the representative 
wanting others to supply their place : ‘yet those losses, trying as they | of the country to which he belonged; and had the fate of the two na- 
were to the feelings of the soldiers, inno way damped their ardour, and | tions hung upon the issue of the combat [am about to deseribe, it could 
the brave light division carried the left breach at the poiatof the bayon- not have been more heroically contested. ‘The Frenchinan fired at, and 
Night :— et. Once established upon the ramparts, they made all the dispositions | wounded Farisin the thigh, and made a desperate push with his bayon- 
necessary to ensure their own conquest, as also torender every assist- | et at his breast, but Faris parried the thrust, end the bayonet only todg- 
ance in their power to the thied division in their attack. They cleared | ed in his leg: be saw at a glance the peril of his situation, and that no- 
the rampart which separated the lesser from the grand breach, and re- | thing short ofa miracle could save him; —the odds against him were too 
lieved Picton’s division from any anxiety it might have as to its safety on | creat, and if he continued a scient fic fight he must inevitebly be van- 
its left flank. guished; he sprang forward, and seizing hold of the Frenchman by the 
The right brigade, consisting of the 45th, 88th,and 74th, forming the van | collar, a struggle of a most nervous kind took place; in the mutual ef- 
of the third division, upon reaching the ditch, to its astonishment, found forts to gain an advantage, they lest their caps, and as they were men of 
Maj. Ridge and Col. Campbell at the head of the 5th and 94th mounting | nearly equal strength, it was doubtful what the issue would be. They 
the Fausse Braye wall; those two regiments, after having performed | were so entangled with each other, their weapons were of no avail, but 
their task of silencing the fire of the French troops upon the ramparts, | Faris at length disengaged himself from the grasp which held him, and 
with a noble emulation resolved to precede their comrades in the at-| he was able to use his sabre; he pushed the Frenchman from him, and 
tack of the grand Lreach--both parties greeted each other with a cheer, | ere be could recover himself he laid his head open nearly to the chin; 
only to be understood by those who have been placed ina similar situa- | his sword blade, a heavy, soft, ill-made Portuguese one, was aoubled up 
tion : yet the enemy were in no way daunted by the shout raised by our | with the force of the blow, and retained some pieces of the scull and 
soldiers,—they crowded the breach, and defended it with a bravery that | clotted hair! At this moment I reached the spot with about twenty 
would have made any but troops accustomed to conquer, waver. But | men, composed of different regiments, all being by this time mixed pell 
the “fighting division” were not the men to be easily turned from their mell with each other. Tran upto Faris,—he was nearly exhausted, but 
purpose ; the breach was speedily mounted, yet, nevertheless, a serioos | he was safe. The French grenadi+r lay upon the pavement, while Fa- 
alfray took place ere it was gained. A considerable mass of infantry | ris, though tottering from fatigue, beld his sword firmly in his grasp, and 
crowned its summit, while in the rear and at each side were stationed | it was crimson tothe hilt. The appearance of the two combatants was 
men, so placed that they could render every assistance to their comrades | frightful !—one lying dead on the ground, the other faint from agitation 
at the breach without any great risk to themselves; besides this, two | and loss of blood; but the soldiersloudly applauded him, and the feeling 
guns of heavy calibre, separated from the breach by a ditch of consider- | uppermost with them was, that eur man had the best of it! It was a shock- 
Than glory, by the breath of mau bestowed— | able depth and width, enfiladed it, and as soon as the French infantry | ing sight, but it would be rather a hazardous experiment to begin moral- 
A living world reflects a living God, were forced from the summii, those guns opened their fire upon our | jzing at such a moment and in such a place. 
Morn, noon, and night, with everlasting change! troops 
And who can dim the universe, o'erawe 
The elements, unseat the sun, or mar 
That mighty poem which the heavens and earth 
Exhibit, written by Eternal Hands?” 





The miracle of healing the sick :— 


“When the sun's expiring gleam 
Flashed o'er Capernaum, round Messiah's door 
Disease assembled all her ghastly troop 
Of martyrs. In an instant, ere a sound 
Could perish, health's untainted blood returne d 
The lame and sightless, palsied, deat, and damb, 
Recovered—fleet as resurrection’s change!” 


Judas:— 
“When in vain his pleading guilt 
Repented, in the temple down he hurled 
The wages of iniquity, and fled 
On wings of horror! like a maniac, wild 
And blasted, into solitude he ran 























* And thus they crucify the Son of Man! 

Those hands are bleeding which have blessed a world, 
Those feet are tortured, which bave never moved 
Except on errands of celestial love; 

Those brows are throlbing, and those eyes bedimm'd 
Woere light and immortality were throned ; 

And, ah! that pure, anspotred, pertect soul, 

Divine as Deity on earth could be, 

Doth agonise beneath Ch’ imputed corse, 

Whereby a ransom lor the world is paid.” 


« Bat now the spirit of mysterious night 
Comes forth, and, like a ruined aagel, seems 
Alldimly glorious, and divinely sad: 

And Earth, torget{al of ber primal fall, 

Lies in the beauty of reflected heaven. 

Oh! night creates the paradise of thought. 
Enchanting back whatever tine has wronged 
Or exiled, touched with that celestial hue 
Which faith and faney on the dead bestow, 
Emotions whieh the tyrant day destroys, 
Can now awaken, like reviving Lowers; 
And, ob! the darkest of unheaventy souls 
Must fee! immortal, as his eye receives 

From all its views, a loveliness that comes 
To light the dimness of the spirit's depth; 

As when at morning off a saurise pours 

A stream of splendour through the window-panes 
on temple vast, to cheer ils barren aisles, 
And on the gloom of monumental sleep 

To glitter, like a resurrection morn!” 


Reflections :— 


“Thus life is chartered for a nobler fate 








Those of the garrison who escaped death were made prisoners, and 
The head of the column had scarcely gained the top, when a discharge | the necessary guards being placed, and every thing secured, the tri ops 
of grape cleared the ranks ofthe three leading battalions, and caused a | not selected for duty commenced a very diligent search for thoce articles 
momentary wavering; at the same instant a frightful explosion sear the | which they most fancied, and which they considered themselves enti- 
gun at the left of the breach, which shook the bastion to its foundation, | tled to by “right of conquest.” I believe on aservice such as the pre- 
completed the disorder. “This was unavoidable, because those of the ad- | sent, there isa sort of tacitacknowledgement of this “ right ;"’ but be this 
| vance beingeither killed or wounded, were necessarily flung back upon | as it may, a good deal of property most indubitably changed owners on the 
the troops that followed close upon their footsteps, and there was not 4a night of the 19th of Jan. 1812. The conduct of the soldiers too, within 
sufficient space forthe men who were ready to sustain those placed hors | the last hour, had undergone a comple change ; before, it was all order 
| de combat, to rally. For anJnstant all was confusion; the blaze of light | and regularity,—mnow, it was nothing but licentiousness and confusion— 
caused by the explosion, resembled a huge meteor, and presented to our! subordination was at au end; plunder and blood was the order of the 
| sight the havock which the enemy’s fire had caused in our ranks; while | day, and many an officer on this night was compelled to show that be 
| from afar, the astonished Spaniard viewed for an instant, with horrorand | carried a sabre 
dismay, the soldiers of the two nations grappling with each otheron the! ‘The doors of the houses in a large Spanish town are remarkable for 
Fi | top of the rugged breach which trembled beneath their feet, while the | their strength, and resemble those of a prison more than anything else ; 
The waves in glory. Voice nor foot profanes | fireof the French artillery played upon our columns with irresistible fury, | their locks are of huge dimensions, and it is a most diffienli task to force 
This dreaming silence ; but the mellow lisp | sweeping froin the spot the livingandthe dead. Amongst the latter was |them. The mode adopted by the men of my regiment (the 88th) in this 


| 
| J ; . : . 
Of dying waters on the beach dissolved, | the General of our brigade, Mackinnon, Capt. Robert Hardyman, and) dilemma, was os effective as il was novel; the muzzles of a couple of 
Makes ocean-language for toe heart and hour. muskets were applied to each side of the key-hole, while a third soldier, 


Imagery :— 
* And the young moon looks on the quiet sea, 

Tranced like a mother, with her doating eye 

Intently fixed upon a cradled ebild; 

While round, and tall, and ravishivgly bright, 

A planet here and there the sky adorns; 

A path of lustre has o'erlaid the deep, 

And heaves and glitters, like a wizard shore 

For sea-enchanters, when they rise and walk 


| Lieut. Pearce, of the 45th, Lieut. Beresford, of the 88th, and many more 

If these selections do not satisfy our readers that we have not over | “ hose names | cannot recollect Many others were so stunned by the | fulfilling the functions of an officer, deliberately gave the word, ‘ make 
praised the writer's poetical pow ere, Wwe mest yield to that variety in taste shock, or wounded by the stones w hich were hurled forth by the explo- ready "—* present” —* fire!” and in an instant the ponderous lock gave 
which leadsto want of agreement on mattersirresponsible to direct proof, sion, that wey Were insensible to their situation ; of this number | was | way before the combined operations of the three individuals, and doors 
and whose only demonstration lies in the breast of the jadge. With us| °C" for — close to the magazine when it blew up, I Was quite over- | that rarely opened to the knock of a stranger in Rodrizo, now flew off 
they are perfectly conclusive; and with the memory of the immortal Power’ and L owed my life to the Serjeant-Major of my regiment, | their hinges to receive the Rangers of Connaught! 





. Thorpe, w 8 ro being tran val / rs in | 
bard of Paradise Lost, with the more recent exquisite polish and pathos Phorpe, who saved me from ng trampled to death by our soldiers in 


ot Pope, and the grandeur and depth of ihe German Klopstock, all fresh 
in our mind, we have no hesitation in asking for the still young author 
of these quciations a niche, neither distant nor undistinguished, in the 
temple of their immortality. At the same time, we can heartily wish 
that the cradeness of many portions, both of thought and diction, bad 
been submitted to a more rigid revision and deliberate polish.— London 
Literary Gacette. 


———— 
STORMING OF CUIDAD RODRIGO. 


REMINISCENCES OF A SURBALTERN, 


On the determination of Lord Wellington to storm Ciudad Rodrigo, | 
the Seth Regiment, or the Connaught Rangers, was directed to form | 


part of the division to carry the grand breach 

Long harangues are not necessary to British soldiers, and on this oc 
casion but few words were made use of. Gen. Picton said something 
animating to the different regiments as he passed them, and those of my 
readers who recollect his deliberate and strong utterance will say with 


me, that his mode of speaking wasindeed very impressive. The address | 


toeach was nearly the same, but that delivered by bim to the 88th was 
so characteristic of the General, and so applicable to the men he spoke 
to, that I shall give it, word for word: it was this— 


* Rangers of Connaught! it is not my intention to expend any powder | 


thisevening. We'll do this business with the could iron!” 

I hefore said the soldiers were silent—so they were. bat the man who 
could be silent after such an address, made in such a way, and in such a 
place, had better have stayedat home. tt may be asked what did they 
do? Why, what would they do, or would any one do but give the loud 
est hurrah he was able ‘ 

The burst of enthusiasm cansed by Gen. Picton’s address to the Con 
naught Rangers bad scarcely ceased, when the signal gun announced 
that the attack wasto commence. Generals Picton and Mackinnon 
dismounted from their horses, and placing themselves at the head 
of the right brigade, the troops rapidiv entered the scnnaieen sehd to 
front; the storming party ander the command of Major Russell Man 
ners, ofthe 74th, heading it, while the forlorn-h ype, commanded by 
Lieut. Willian Mackie, of the 88th, and composed of twenty volunteers 
from the Connaught Rangers, led the van. followed checaly by the Q6sb 
88th. and 74th British, and the 9th, and 21s “ 

R3rd Britich helo ging to the left brigade, 
pleted the dis 


Portuguese; the 77th and 
brought upthe rear, and com 





Ostions 

While those arran rements were effecting before the grand breach. the 
f, . . \. ' 
Sth and O4th. helo ging tothe left brigade of the th td division 


. were 
directed tu clear the ramparts and Fausse Braye wall and 


the second 


The failure of forcing open the houses in the unfortunate assault of 
Buenos Ayres, no doubt taught our fellows a lesson by which they pro- 
fited on the present occasion; and had the Sonth American army under- 
stood the art of waras well asthe heroes of the Peninsula, so many va- 
lnable lives would not have been lost in endeavouring to force open 
docrs strong enough to defy the powers of a battering-ram ! 

The chapels and chandler’s houses were the first captured, in both of 
which was found a most essential ingredient in the shape of large wax 
candles; these, the soldiers lighted, and commenced their perambula- 
tions in search of plunder, and the glare of light which they threw across 
the faces of the men as they carried them through the streets, displayed 
their countenances, which were of that cast that might well terrify the 
, an tecedh teem O : gs unfortunate inhabitants. Many of the soldiers with their (aces scorched 
Aetrs ke 4 sid iby a deep trench. and soldiers, encumbered with their | by the explosion of the magazine at the grand breach,—others with their 
- ocks oon d —_ = it in sufficient time to anticipate the next dis- | lips blackened from biting off the ends of their cartridges,—more cover- 
-harce— t . . . _ . TT —_— - _ A od A . . 7 ° * 
charge mit to deliberate was certain death. he French cannoneers, | ed with hlood,—and all looking ferocious. presented a combination suf- 
five in number, stood to.and served their gun with as much sang-froid | ficient to appal the stoutest heart 
as if ona parade, and the light which their torches threw forth, showed By some mistake a large spirit store, situated in the Plaza Mayor, took 
to our men the peril they would have to encounter if they dared to attack | fre, and the flames spreading with incredible fury despite of the exer- 
Aguns fended—t 1 ; . Sane teat Rage: . Sey ? 
gun ode fe — d = oe of no avail Men going to storm a} tions of the troops, the building was totally destroyed; bat in this in- 

c h . generally make up their minds that there is no great probability | stance, like many others which we are obliged to struggle against through 
| of their ever returning from it to tell their adventures to their friends; | life, there was a something that neutralized the disappointment which 
| and whether they die at the bottom or top of it, or at the muzzle or up- | the toss of so mach brandy occasioned the soldiers: the light which 

on the breech ot ar « > » - , . } . - > : . . 2 
Tie diet Shekel we +t ’ on m - Bs oe the same _| shone forth from the building was of materia! service to them, inasmuch 
, , rache » ton afte - sharce ~ - : : : 
lthe 83th, Serjeant P r Rr i vi . ~ *B . er on k , Pe three of | as it tended to facilitate their movements in thei: excursions for plunder; 
; en . . t i —"i % ) » die ( - . . . A 

sgn a thi Ce eee iit - - 38 sa: ele . 4 vrenscier com: | the heat also was far from disagreeable, for the night was piercing cold, 
el > ( ave iis an } t t tsace —C . ’ ! . 
eomnes < : ' » ihe ode cnipiben eeprteky called out to his 'WO | vet, nevertheless, the soldiers exerted themselves to the utmost to puta 
, panions, Swan and Kelly, to unscrew their bayonets and follow him: stop to this calamity. Gen. Picten was to be seen in the midst of them 
the three inen passed the trench in a moment.and engaged the French can- | encouraging them hy his iple and presence t k nh sat f- 
| nenvershandto hand—a terrific but short combat was the cor Seong ae Fina FB nagweon 9 og Wott agenda 0 yl 
lo... ‘ . ' consequence. | forts; but all would not do, and floor after floor fell in, until at last it was 

Swan was the first and was met by the two guoners on the right of the nothing but a burning heap of ruins 
; cun, but, no way daunted, he engaged them, and plonged bis bayonet S 7 a it er ” saved { | Row bw the 1 f e 

intu the breast ofone: he at ery wR, Some houses were altogether saved from plunder by the interference 

b + he was about fo repeat the blow upon the other f the offce f reral inst | Oa | te 
hut before he could dise ‘ te ah . his bt ' ‘i oO eomcers,forin several instances the women ran ont into the streets, 
at ntangie the weapon trom 1s hleeding adversary and Saf hold f th . ‘ f | f , th i 
the second Frenchman close fan b it 4 F j -- | and seizing hold o bree or fourof us would force us awny to eir 
ri cd upon bim and hy a coupe de sabre, severed houses, and by this stroke of political hospitality saved their property. A 

his left arm from his body a little above the elbow: he fell , , J J ' + 


oud e ile hile “a >and pil 
ees ' ‘ . good supper was then provided. and while all outside wes noise an vil- 
shock. and was on the eve of heing massacred, when Kelly, afier having if 


heit advance, ere | could recover strength sufficient to move forward, 
or protect myself, 

The French, animated by this aecidental success, hastened once 
more to the breach which they had abandoned, but the leading regiment 
of Picton’s division, which had been disorganised gt the moment by 
the explosion, rallied, and soon regained its summit, when another dis- 
charge from the two flank guns swept away the foremost of those bat 

talior s 

There was at this time but one offceralive upon the breach, (Major 
Thompson of the 74th, acting engineer:) he called out to those next to 
him to seize the gun to the left, which had been so fatal to his compan- 
ions—but this was a desperate service. The gun was completely cut off 


} 
} 


| from the 


luge, affairs within went on agreeably e Those instances were 
scrambled ander the gun, rushed onward to succour his comrade. He ge, dy te t agreeably enough. The in ’ 
“haaniw ted " : : ees iowever, but few 
vavoneted two Frenchmen on the spot; and at this instant Brazill came In the house where Land four other officers remained. we fared re- 
——- = wre . d > nacei 1e ’ isfacti 
* “Capt. Donne fought with | s sabre, while Capt. Dansey made ues of a br irkably well, and were passingthe nicht greatly to our satisfaction when 


} we were aroused ly a noise, like a crash of something heavy falling in 








ek and bayonet ¢ received three wounds, and Capt. Duone wad thie , 
rant © . anv named Brazil, who, s«eing his officers in danger the apartments above us As mav he supposed, we did not remain long 
verpowered, ' d to his as<istance, and making a thrust anes st-he | Withont seeking to ascertain the canse of this disturbance: the «hole par- 
“ | Oe unmet the rock he was sta ling Reminiscences | 'V sprang on at once—the family of the house eecreting themselves he- 
. > tober 1830, ¢ 


nd the different pieces of furniture, while we, sabre a la main, and some 




















4832. 


fhe Albion. 


a9 





with lights, advanced towards the apertment from whence the en pise | 
proceeded ; ‘wut all was silent within. Capt. Seaton. of my cogps, pro 
posed that the door should be forced, but te had scarcely pronounced 
the words, when a voice from within cated out, oot in Speaish or 
French; bat in plain English, with a rich Irish brogue, “ Ob, Jasus, is it 
you, Captain!” On entering we tound« maa of the Connaught Ran- 
rs, belonging to Seaton’s company, standing before us, so disfigured | 
“ soot and-filtn that it was impossible te recegaize his uniform, auch less 
his face—his voice was the only thing recognized about him, andthat on- 
ly to bis captain; and had it not beea for-thet, he might have pessed for 
one just arrived from the infernal regions, and it may be questioned 
whether or not the place be had quilted might not be so denominated 
At appeared, from the account he gave of bimeelf, that he had been upon 
a plunderieg excursion in one of the adjoining houses, the root of which, 
like mestot those in Rodrigo, was Rat. and wishing to have « distinct 
view of all that was passing in the streets, -he took up his postion upon 
the top of the house he had entered, and aot paying due attention to 
where ‘he put his foot, he contrived to get it into the chuaney ot the 
house we eccupied, and ere he could resume his centre of gravity he 
tumbled headlong down the chimney, and caused us all the uneasiness I 
heve been-describing. His tout ensemble wae as extraordinary as bis ad 
venture: he had eighteen or twenty pairs-ef shoes round bis waist, and 
amonst other things a case of trepanning anstruments, which he imme- 
diately offered as a present to his Captain! Had the grate of this fire- 
place been what is called in England the “ Rumford grate,”’ this poor 
fellow must.have been irretrievably lost te the service, because it ts ma- 
nifest,.cncumbered as he was, he would have stuck fast, and must inevi- 
tably have been suffocated before assistance could be afforded bia ; but, 
foriunutely fer him, the chimney was of suficient dimensions to admit 
an elephantto pass down it, and in truth, one not so constructed would 
have been-.altogether too confined tor him. 

Morning at length began to dawn, and with it the horrors of the pre- 
vious night's assault were visible. The trvops not on guard were di- 
rected to qui! the town, bot this was nota command they obeyed with 
the same cheerfulness or expedition which they evinced when ordered 
to enter it; in their eyes it had many attractions still, and besides this, 
the soldiers had become so unwieldy from the immense burdens they 
carried, it was scarcely possible for many ef them to stir, much less 
march: however, by degrees the evacuation at the fortress took place, 
and towards nuen it was effected altogether. 

The breaches presented a borrid spectacle. The one forced ly the 
light division was narrower than the other, and the dead, iaying in @ 
smaller compass, looked more numerous than they really were. 
walked along the ramparts towards the grand breach, and was exa- 
mining the effects our fire bad produced on ihe diderent defences and the 
buildings in their immediate vicinity, but I had not proceed far 
when | was shocked at beholding about a hundred and thirty or forty 
wounded Frenchmen lying under one of the bastions and some short 
distance up a narrow street adjoining it. I descended, and learned 
that these men had been performing some particular duty in a 
magizine, which through accident blew up, and those miserable beings | 
were so burnt, that f fear, notwithstanding the considerate attention 
which was paidto them by our medical officers, none of their lives 
were preserved. Their uniiorms were barely distinguishable, and their 
swollea heads and limbs gave them a gigantic appearance that was truly 
terrific; added to this, the gunpowder had so blackened their faces that 
they looked more like a number of huge negroes than soldiers of an Eu- 
ropean army. Many of our men hastened to the spot, and with that 
compassion which truly brave men always feel, rendered them every 
assistance in their power; some were carried on doors, others in bilan 
kets to the bospitals, and (hese poor creatures showed by their gestures, 
for they could not articulate, how truly they appreciated our tender care 
of thew. 

At length [reached the grand beach—it was covered with many offi 
cers and soldiers; of the former, amongst others, was my old tried 
Hardiman of the 45th, and Lieut. William Pearse of the same regiment: 
there was also two of the 5th, whose names I forget, and others whose 
faces were familiar tome. Hardiman,the once cheerful, gay Bob Har- 
diman, lay ov bis back; half of his head was carried away by one of 
those discharges of grape from the flank guns at the breach, which were 
so destructive to us in our advance; his face was perfect, and even in 
death presented its wonted cheerfulness. Poor fellow ! he died without 
pain, and regretted by all who knew him; his gaiety of spirit never for} 
an instant forsook him; up to the moment of the assault he was the same | 
pleasant Bob Hardiman, who delighted every one by his anecdotes, and | 
none more than my old corps, although many of his jokes were at our 
expense. When we were within a short distance of the breach, as we 
met, he stopped for an instant toshake hands, ‘‘ What's that you have 
hanging over your shoulder?” said be, ae he espied a canteen of rum 
which I carried.—‘‘ A little rum, Bob,” said I.“ Well,”’ be replied, 
“ T'U change my breath, and take my word for it, that in less than five mi- 
nutes, some ot the ‘subs’ will be ——, for there will be wigs on 
the green!” He tooka mouthful of rum, and taking me by the hand 
squeezed it affectionately, and in ten minutes afterwards he was a corpse! | 
The appearance of Pearse was quite different from his companion; ten 
or a dozen grape-shot pierced hig.breast, and he lay or rather sat beside | 
his friend like one asleep, and his appearance was that of a man upwards 
of sixty, though bis years did not number twenty-five. Hardiman was 
stripped to his trowsers, but Pearse had his uniform on, his epaulettes 
alone had been plundered. 1 did notsee the body of Gen. Mackinnon, 
but the place where he fell was easily distinguishable, the vast chasm 
which the spot presented resembled an excavationin the midst of a quar- 
ry. ‘Thelimbs of those who lost their lives by that fatel explosion, 
thrown here and there, presented a melancholy picture of the remnants | 
of those brave men whose hearts, but a few short hours before, beat bigh | 
in the lope of conquest. It was that kind of scene which arrested the 
attention of the.soldier, aud rivited him to the epot; and there were few 
who, even in the moment of exultation, did not feel deeply as they sur- | 
veyed the mangled remains of their comrades. 

ete turned to the captured gun, so chivalrously taken by the three 
men of the 88th. The five cannoneers lying across the carriage, or be- | 
tween the spokes of the wheels, showed how bravely they had defended 
it—yet they lay like men whose death had not been caused by violence 
—they were naked and bloogless, and the pancture of the bayonet lett 
so small a mark over their hearts, it was discernible only to those who 
examined the bodies closely. 

The details I lave given of the capture of Rodrigo will, I believe, be 
found to be tolerably correct; Ihave in no way placed any one corps, 
much less division, above its companion—where all fought well, and did 
their utmost to conquer, I think such a comparison would be improper; 
but were I inclined to do so, I should give the preference to the| 
Portuguese, under O'Toole, and for the reason that they surpassed the 
expectations we had of their success, because they were nota British 
corps. : ; 

I tarred away from the breach, and scrambled over its ruzged face 
and the dead which covered it. On reaching the birowack we bed occu 
pied the preceding evening, I learned, with surprise, that our women bad | 
been engaged in a contest, if not as dengerous as ours, at least one of | 
no trivial sort. The men left as a guard over the baggage, on hearing 
the shot at the trenches, could not withstand the inclination they felt to | 
join their companions; and although thisact was creditable to the bravery 
of the individuals that composed the baggage-gnard, it was nigh. being fa- 
tal to those who survived, or, at least, to such as had any thing to lose | 
except their lives, for the wretches that infested our camp, attempted to| 
plunder it of all that it possessed, but the women, witha bravery that) 
would not have disgraced those of ancient Rome, defended the post with 








such valour, that those miscreants were obliged to desist, and our bag-| woe 


| Sidney incurred a great loss of property by an 


a 


the fickleness of lowe. it ¢ the old woman's axiom time out of mind; 





around us is alike liable. We say no such thing. We have seen, we 


| asif lowe, to prove that itis 60, sought necessarily ioevinace itself inca-| she sighed, “bat my 
pable of the changes to which all the material and immaterial world | my feelings.” 


have known, we can imagive; and witheut forther argument on the | 


Passion of ae passion—the afection or no affection which produced this 
or that consequence, we ane content to draw our own conclusions 
Therefore, withowt any sweeping denuncietion against the ean of man 
—without any libel against the law of love—eithout raising ee men to 
the elevation of yreater or better spiriis—wathout degrading the spe- 
cies to the level ef this one—awee shall sketch @ simple picture, in a sim- 
ple way, and let the moral, if there be any, rest with the reader. 

The precepts scattered tu the young are as seeds sown on the bosom 
of the earth; time shali roll ow, but the season shali come round to 
shew that the hushandman has been there; and so it was with Dela 
cour. Wealth, emelament, and self interest, had been the lessens of 
his youth, and he had profited by them. Onthe death of his father, a 
respectable tradesman, he found himself in fair cireumstances; and—by 
aidof his protession—for he was a lawyer—on the high road to reputa 
tion, and, it might be, to riches. Possessed of a fine person, a graceful 
demeanour, a majestic figure, pleasing voice, lively conversation, anc 
easy Vivacily, it is no woader he got into good society, and, from 
thence, into some notice as a professional man. He was now turned 
thirty, and in the full career of fortune; still unmarried, still sought by 
anxious mothers, and wooed by forward daughters; but he was vot in 
love, or scarcely dared believe it himself. The father of Emily Sidney 
was a merchant, who had been mainly instrumental in the good tortune 
to which Delacour had attained; she was the heiress of a supposed 
large property, and the beauty of her circle. This was enough to de 
press a lessardent admirer or a more calculating man; but Delacour 
had owed much to ehance, and perceiving, as he thought, something 
not altogether unpropitious to him, he commenced his seeret suit, 

Ab! Tremember ber as yesterday. She was then eighteen,—youth 
scarce mellowed into early womanhood. ‘The face, as it peeped from 
the chastening chesnut ringlets around it, was worthy the hand of the 
painter, though the smile that played on the lip might have defied his 
skill; the small aud well-rounded figure vied with sealpture, but mar 
ble had vainly essayed to express the grace and dignity of that demea 
nour. And this was the least part of all. She knew what was kindness 
and charity, and practised what she knew. She—but let her story de 


| lineate her character. 


It must be presumed that Delacour was, in his way, ambitious, and 
this was the object at which he aimed. He had imagined beauty; here 
was beauty unrivalled, unexcelled; virtue,—here was virtue the most al- 
luring; modesty, simplicity, truth, love, all combined in one; and for 
fortune, here was such as he could never have anticipated ; connexions 
the most to be desired, aud influenee the most to be coveted 
reason upon it! She should be his in any condition of life,—her beau 
ty were alone dowry fit for aprince. In all stations alike lovely, alike 
to be desired. In such ecstacies be passed his hours when a new suitor 
appeared in the person of a young baronet of considerable fortune 
Money was nothing to him, and happiness every thing. Equally band 
some and agreeable, and more rich than Delacour, be was in every te 
spect, no common rival; besides which, all the arto of a true lover 
were devised to secure the treasure to himself. About this time, Mr 
unlucky speculation 
The affair was stated to the baronet—the carriage was put down—but 
he was not to be changed by time or place; the accomplished suitor, 
the same unchanged admirer—nor did he fail to show the preference 
he felt. But what will love not effect! Emily Sidney was an only 
child, and with all the sweet ignorance of afluence, she wondered what 
riches had to do with content. The old question of “love in a cottage, 
ora palace without,” this eternal young girl's theme, was pondered up 
on, but all thoughts leaned to the same side,*the predilection she felt 
happily or unhappily, for Delacour. He protested disinterested affec 
tioun—total disregard of all future or present expectations—and could 
she do less than believe him! The father consulted, the mother advised 
—but Emily wept, and it ended in the refusal of the baronet. A week 
afier, Delacour made his offer, and was accepted; and who could foil 
to be flattered by the preference? From that time they were all the 
world to one another—for ever together—he the most attentive of lo 
vers, she the happiest of women. 

Asno man, by lookingin the glass, is likely to form a just estimate of 
his own defects, or his Gwn peculiar perfections; so no man discovers 
his true character by gazing, however intently, in that inw ard mirror of 
the mind—his own imagination. For as our shadows, seen in the sun, 
ace most defective representations of our own forms, 80 are these men 
tal likenesses like the bright shape of fancy, too airy and too heavenly, 
and too perfect to beaught but ideal types of what we would fain be 
lieve. Delacour had his vanity. He had hitherto been a happy and 
prosperous man; he was much sought, and, moreover, was beloved by 
one whose opinion most men had been pleased to have gained. And if 


jhe deceived himself, or believed tuo firmly in himself, what are not 


the deceptions that we practise on ourselves, and on others—and this, 
when we would be true to all parties. It was, however, no deceit that 
he was in love, though the manner of his loving might be another thing 
Here his heart was fixed. The world might go round, and the seasons 
change, but each and the other could not affect him. All his feelings 
his associations, were here combined, and nature must change ere he 
could. But why deseant upon, or question, his emotions? Who, ina 
dream, ever dreamed that he should awake again in five minutes, or five 
hours, or ages, orcenturies! For us, we have oftentimes stood on the 
utmost height of a green and glorious hill, and there bave seen nature's 
most awful might spread out around us. The vale, the sloping mend, 
the verdant lawn, the bloomy garden ground, the river, thé lake, the 
slender stream, all Liessing and giving glory to the darkness of our 
thoughts within; and when the golden sun broke out, we bailed the 
earth as joyous and happy. We do not know that the cloud was no 
ticed, or the tempest heard to mourn, though in the deep forest its voice 
might have been heard deploring. We must confess, that when the rein 
came down, we were taken unawares. Our thoughts were leading on 
hope, not treading after servile despair 


wept, but that tears were denied. So Delacour had before his eyes 
some such gorgeous scene; it was still bright, and without shadow, es if 
never meant tu fade. 

It wasa delightful evening at the latter end of summer when, mount- 
ing his horse, he took his usual way to the mansion of the Sidueys. His 





But why | 


| 


“ You ere very good,” 
father's mistortunes, oh! Delacour, you can guess 


I have so often come before,” was the answer 


Your feelings are perhaps peculiar to you,” he retarned, somewhat 
coldly, “you are very suspicious to night.” 

* Lhope not,” the replied meekly, “but you are tired, we will hate 
some refreshment, and tune the harp ; you were always fund of that.” 
The refreshments were brought, she helped him with ber own hands; 
- te Ll ~ Os renee, the full and surebarged eyes— 

‘ g of the bovom—the trembling speech—the 
thot eha had perceived sormereinn (eae, ter iater wan piety tn dieated 
of his address. She scemed to Ate a aire os eee 
have the finest figurein the wortd sled, od . aie 
She felt that she neede d some pn eee cer San wed 60 CHP SRaTES. 

{ ler person to make all he had once, 
been to her; she was a gentle and excellent girl, and Delacour, who was 
pty A Ae hae rape leah yt | won toher side. She had 
lhe listened, and was now immpentioned os aaa = ot parents 
now he dreamed himself back to al! hile for nee . Sa 
mer adoration of her. At 
length he snatched a kiss—said something of forgiveness, and all was 
forgotten; but another hour was over—bhe was silent and more coldthan 
death, at least, to the heartof Emily. Twas now getting tate, and he 
declined, on plea of business, staying the night, which was his usual ens- 
tom She sunk into silence and despondency 

“ You are sad, Miss Sydney,” said be, “or angry, but my Emily used 
not to be either.” “Lam sad.” she marmured, © vat wot angry —youare 
full of mistakes to-night.” She smiled faintly a 

“Lam surely not misiaken,” he returned, “not a word has been spo 
ken this half hour; but some people mistake temper tor feeling.” 

‘Excuse me,” she cried, and as she was seated by his side, she placed 
her hand gently upon bis shoulder: “you do not understand me: there 
isno temper in me but sorrow. Lam vot angry,” but he arose and bint- 
ed that he must depart x 

“Good night, Miss Sidney,” said he, “ good night, Emily, —we shall 
meet lo-morrow. 

His hand was upon the door—she looked ujp—blushed—and advanced 
towards him. “Lam not angry,” she added, you mistake me. Let us 
be friends.” The last gush of feeling burst from his heart—and he caught 
herin bis arms. A scarcely audible, “God bless you,” came from his 
lips—an instant—and he was gone ‘ 

In her bosom was left sorrow—and anguish—and repining; the red 
blush was on her brow, but she sighed not, neither did she weep. The 
neat day she received an apology for not waiting on ber, as bis business 
was urgent, but « promise so to do as quickly as possible. But day after 
day past on, and he came not,—she watched in vain. Tt was late one 
evening, she thought she saw him as usual against the garden gate. She 
went to the window, but it was delusion.—she looked more intently, an- 
swered incoherently some questions addressed to ber, and fell senseless 
to the ground, 

Let us pass over the rest.—It has been said that the father waited on 
Delacour, but all that could be elicited was, that bis views were changed 
his mind, but not his adections, altered. With these words he left him: 
“Young man,” said be, “may the sorrows of this young creature fall a 
hundred fold on your head!” 


. . *. . : . 


How strangely we decide our destiny! Led by appearances, even 
misled by truth. Yet why arraign the Providence of Heaven! Forwe 
walk like the waylarer of tae desert, when no star is out to guide us 
With the blessing of happiness in our hands, we cast it aside and deter 
mine on misery; and when weighed down by the burden of care, we 
would still seek to be happy: and this, because nothing us desirable we 
possess, and all to be coveted we can never hope to obtain. Vile weak 
ness of human nature; that we who would, io truth, beliewe ourselves 
periect, should yel allow ourselves, wilfully and willingly, to be so base! 
One would think that “the wisdom of the serpent’ —the « unning of true 
selfishness might teach us selfish peace: if the gentleness of the dove” 
—the artlessness of true nature, might not teach us disinterested lowe 
As for Delacour, he resolved to be wretched, because he feared to be 
so; and then songlit to be happy even while resigning bis greatest of 
human good. But whatif the atfections we feel, or others fee! for us, be 
true or false: the falsehood or the truth may be equally miserablo—time 
can alone shew us the reverse. in the mean time the world goes on, and 
we must go likewise, lest, thrown from the channel—broken on the rock 
hope—while catching at some other or firmer hold than the reed within 
our grasp—lest, finally, we be drifted down the tide of time—and left to 
perish. So Delacour pursned tis avocations—rushed into society—and 
believed himself contented But the canker of the beart eats not eway 
so soon, If he had any feelings—any sentiments—he had forsworn the 
As it is never too late for a man to £rOW wise, so it is never 
too late to love honour. Had he then lived for this! He remembered 
his detts of obligation—ol gratitude to his old friends but then he re- 
called also the prospects that might yet be open to bim—+the incrense of 
wealth—his expectations of the future—he thought but once and no 
more; be hastened into emusements, into dissipation, and while he for- 
got his affection, he forgot himself. Some have remarked that bis per- 
son became wltered, his spirits changed, that it was natural de pression 
and forced hilarity; bat if he ever experienced wretchedness, or sighed 
in the fullemotion of regret, he was the last to believe that his soriows 
his vexation, bis self reproaches, were of hisown creation , 


better part 


Rut » few months had gone by, and another lady caught his attention 
of his own years—landsome, ace omplished, and of desived wealth He 
soon imagined himself to be in lowe, for in falee hearts no flame is so 
easily kindled asfaise passion; and the lady wasin love with him, just 
such love asa calculating woman may bestow, who thinks more of her. 
self than of the world beside She knew, indeed, of no feelings out 


| of the sphere of a drawing-room, or any emotion but such as might lie 


And when the landscape was | 
| effaced, the brightness of the heavens gone away, then we could have 


easy and fashionable lounge, his fine person, set off Ly the splendour of | 


his attire, as well as by the beauty of true content there depicted, might 
alone have attracted the passengers; but then his steed, as if proud of his 


! 


duty, contrived by certain coquettish knaveries and ambling graces, to | 


fix the attention. Delacour was born to be admired, “the observed of 
all observers,” and many were the remarks as he passed onward. He 
had been riding thus for some time, when he was overtaken by an 
acquaintance. eal . 

“ What! Delacour on the old road again, in spite of the news, 
Sidney is in the gazette ~ 

“Impossible,” cried Delacour, ‘ I would have wagered my life against 
“ Incredulous sa lover,” replied the other, “ Look end 


Why, 


it—you joke.” 
be satisfied.” 

The paper was handed to him, a glance was su fic ient, and murmuring 
a hasty adieu. he set spurs to his horse, and was quickly lost to the view; 
the cloud of dust that followed his flizht, alone told of his passage; and 
those who saw him, pale, agitated, and flying desperately forward 
might have well mistaken him forthe messenger of more than common 


gage was saved in consequence. | of the heart. 


We were alout to resume our arms when Gen. Picton aporoached us 
Some of the soldiers who were more than usually elevated in spirits, on 
his passing them, called out, ** Well, General, we gave you 4 cheer last 
night; it's your turn now '"’ 
said, “ Here then, you drunken set of brave rascals, hurrah! we'll 
goon be at Badajoz!’ A shout of confidence followed: we slung 
our firelocks, the bands played and we commenced our march for the 
village of Atayla in the highest spirits, and ina short time lost sight 
of a place, the capture of which appeared to us like a dream 

( Tobe Continued. ) 


—= 
A STORY OF THE HEART. 
It is net our place to account for the perversity of the human heart 
om our intention to excuse the incoustancy of human nature 


Te General, stniling, took off his hat, and? 


As for | that is, I thought you would va 


He no sooner entered the house, than the voice of the domestic 
proclaimed that something had happened; he met Mrs Sidney on the 
stairs 

“ Yoo will find Emity.” said she “in the drawing room. 
has agitated us—you willexcuse Mr. Sidney to-night.’ 

He whispered a polite reply, and hastened forward, but was, for the 
Emily was seated at the table, lights were in the 


This affair 


first time, unheard. 

| himneeif given her; he drew aearer—the lip quivered, and tears were 

trembling in the eyelids; she sighed and sighed again; he advanced * 
step further, a slight ery escay ed her 

Oh! it is vou.” she exclaimed, but there was something tre mulou 

n the voice, half joy, half anguish: ‘Lknew that you 

‘How could I do less than come, when 


would come 


| 


A dregger, indeed, could scarcely have caused a greater revulsion 


inthe compass of a carriage. Again family, fature, friends, and con- 
nexions were canvassed, and were found fiiting; again be pictured onin- 
terrupted peace, unclouded days; again he was in possession of all his 
dreams; again hoped, wos again happy; again constant, again, in fact, a 
lover 

Time rolled on and on, and he saw no reason to regret his choice He 
hecame restless for others werein pursuit of the same prize as himself 
and thenbe grew impatient and more inpassioned, and, atlength, made 
bis offer, and was successful. He was now more gay than ever—more 
fashionalle—more splendid. In all public places and private parties he 
wos the acknowledged suitor. and congratulated hry bis friends on the for- 
tone he would acquire—on the conquest he had made ; he was not back- 
ward in boasting the favour in which he found hims:f, in exhibiting the 
influence he had over her, and in talking of the brilliant prospects thet 
he anticipated in the future. 

It wes with this lady hanging on his arm, that he first again beheld 
Emily Sydney. The bloom of youth was gone, the form wasted, the 
ringlets confined beneath a gauze cap; the fiyure no longer joyous with 
content, but shackled by despondeney and disappointment. Bhe arose 
as sie beheld bim—the young Boronet was at her side 


“T hope [have the pleasure of seeing you well,” said Delacour, with 
his unchanging eye ized full upon her face. She blushed, faltered, and 
murmuredan assent. “I beg your perdon,” he added, “but I hear you 
only indistinctly. You say that you are well, surely.” She fixed her 
expressive look reproachfally upon him. “Lam better than I bave been,” 
she returned, “indeed—quite well,” and so they parted. The words 
that had been spoken were the common compliments of the day : but 
oh! the manner said every thing. On that night she burnt a little like- 
ness she had drawn of him from memory: she cast aside all embarrass- 
ment, she quitted her sick room, dressed, sung, lnughed, danced and 
played assle was used te do; she hurried into company, into amuse- 


| ment, wasas much admired as ever, as usual soughtas when she hada 


fortune: but her parents saw the dark side of the picture, —the young 
girl sleart was broken. 

Can it be possible that Delacour went home that night in remorseless 
complacency? Thatno compunction dwelt within his breast—that no 


| conscience visited his though'—that the faded form of nature's loveliness 


room: she was gazing at something—it was his picture, the one he had | 


—the sweet confusion that pleaded, like the tongue of mercy and of 
troth—that, lest of all, that look—had spoken nothing! It is impossible. 
He knew he wes to blame—he writhed ander the infliction of secret re- 
rret—he thought he had not acted quite honourably—quite tenderly— 
bat forallef that he would have started atthe name of villain ret 
it was for his good he should artes he had done; she would pony 


} the Baronet; his destiny, and not bimeclf, wasto be reproached, and, 
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shifting from any further argument, be hastened to conclude aflairs with 
the lady in question. 


Now came the confusion of preparation. Parties were given and re-| ward to censure him; yet one heart was fownd that could pardon, one | “ But I shall never marry, amigo.” 


ceived, and the round of reciprocal introduction took place, end, in the) 


neither was ended or died with him. His faults bad been withcut es. | 
tenuation, his errors without excuse. and the world bad not been back. | 


soft enough to pity his treilties. All the merey be could hope was there. 


he exposed me (o the ridicule of the public, { would kill him!” and so 
! verily believe she would, for ber spirit was of the real Castilian breed. 


“And why not, Senhoritta?” 
“ Casarme carallero,” she resamed ina tone of reproach, while her lip 


ts Delacour lost all recollection of the! and tenderness that surpassed ali he might imagine. The shrics that | indignantly curled; and, seizing her guitar, she sung with great ani- 
ntiiead secribced us, mower) for van on the altar of futurity. The burst from Emily Sidney while reading the news of his decease, was the | mation the following stanza. 


world was determined to make him pleased, and he was resolute to be 
so. The bouse was taken, furviture, table-linen, the elegances of # la- 
dy's comforts, all were procured, and all in the exact taste that might 
best suit both parties. Business was no louger attended to, for Delacour | 


knell of another untimely end. ‘The woe of years was ended, the link | 
of past emotions broken. He was then gone—for ever and irrevocably | 
gone. ‘The pride of her thoughts—the friend of her heari—the lover of | 
her youth. No scorn or maidenly reserve eould now upbold her. Mo- 


“ No, no, quiero, no quiero casarme, 
Que es mejor, es mejor ser soliciro 
E sempre placentero 

Dei mundo, del mundo gozar.” 


was at each and every hour of the day prosecuting his love-suit, and the | desty might fear to reveal the last fond truth, but death wipes away all | [ shall not translate this stanza, lest 1 expose the morality of the fair Do 


lady was, at all times, bis ettentive listener. ‘The marriage deeds aod the | 
setilement were next talked about, for marriages, at least such marriages: 
as these, generally end as they begin, ina very business hike manner 
But now, onthe exposure of the absolute property, on the explanation 
of the contingent prospects of Mr. Delacour, he was found, vy the fa- 
ther, or might itbe by the lady 1—he was found deficient, that is, not) 
quite the exact bargain that was expected. They tell me that the lady, | 
hearing he had boasted of ber prelerence, fearing tuo easy 4 conquest, 
adopted this pretty piece of coquetry, in hopes of being over-persuaded 
Be thisasit may; atthe moment ot doubt and denial, at (ve ment 
when the lady hinted that ber decision had been entirely in obedience 
to her parents, not that she had in the least changed, then it was that De- 
lacour perceived he bad been « dupe—cheated, and betrayed, aud made | 
the very ridicule of fortune. He rashed from the house where he had 
passed two years inthe pursuit of ashadow, as worthless as it waa frail, 
end hastened homeward. pe, 

He had pride, he was not quite without feeling, at least for himself; | 
but when he recollected the heaven be had cast away, low he had 
smote upon the heart thet loved him, to be smitten in return, conscience 
was his accuser. The affair of Miss Sidney was known to bis acquaint: | 
ances; he himself had given publicity to this; here was the deceiver 
himself deceived, the betrayer himself betrayed— and he heard the laugh 
of derision go round about him. 

It is hard for the brave aud the good to part with the lasting hope— 
the living impression—the unfacing aspirations of their every day 
existence ; but how much more dificult for the caleulating—the base, 
to separate, upon even terms, with their desires, ‘This one expectation, 
this aggrandizement, perhaps, the lady herself, had been the ctamina of 
Delacour's late actions and life. ‘To have been climbing, with struggles 
and anguish, the steep of furiune—bewildered among the brushwood— 
torn and defaced amid the biambles,—to find one's foot upon the last | 
elevation our wandering gaze might discover, and no sooner to find our. | 
self there than the foundation gives way, the basement is scattered, and 
we and all our tiny hopes hurled headlong into the abyss, or into the | 
humble vale from which we first up-sprang,—this may well demand pa- | 
tience; but when inflicted on the strong, when suffered by the proud, | 
then comes the sting of madnesss—the writhing of passion—the goaw- 








ing of the heart—and all that despair may suffer ander, and philosophy | art, and defended by a numerous garrison composed of veteran Peuin- | ing on the poop. 
deride. 


While torn by conflicting emotions, there seemed no resting-place | 
whereon the thoughts of Delacour might repose. He had held himsell | 
above the world, as one whom no storm might reach, oo breath might | 
touch ; he had walked in pride, he was therefore more open to scorn. | 
He looked around him, aud one fair form, and one alone, was seen in| 
the far expanse, and to her he turned. 


blushes. | 

If sighs might speak of grief, or tears, or inward sorrowing, a broken | 
sleep a restless and anenjoyed ex stence,—if all these were the emblem 
of woe, all this bad beee past, though in the last few years and it was 
over. ‘* Mourn not, my child.” urged the mother, “ he is happy, and bas 
long been a stranger to us.” “Lam sensible of no grief,” was the an- 
swer; ‘ yes, he has long been a stranger, at least to me,—yes, yes,—to 
me he has been a stranger.” This was the last time she ever spoke of 
him; but the thoughts will utter what the tongue never tells. She | 
dreamed upon the scene in the garden, that faint and indistinet recotiec- | 
tion of something most blissful and most wretched. He had thought of | 
her, had returned to her, it was enough, he was forgiven; yet why bad 
she not spoken to bim and soothed him, and parted in friendship if not 
in love? The idea was fraught with madness, and here the fatality of 
all her misery was seen. In the meantime she evinced no more than 
common grief. The day of his funeral she took her usoal walk; she 
saw the sad procession pass, speechless, tearless, and without a murmur. 
And yet after this she was seen in company, and, to the same eyes, the 
sane as ever. Is woman's pride so delicate, or is it so unconquerable | 
that it may feign all this! Yes—sad necessity, that the last humility of | 
disappointed affections can only stoop thus low. | 

At many public places, scenes of fashionable resort, or haunts of fa- | 
shionable invalids, she was afterwards met. The baronet was in con-| 
stant attendance, the parents hinted their hopes. She had never wil- | 
lingly, given sorrow to any one; she consented to accept him, received | 
meekly his attentions, smiled at the delighted congratulations of her | 
friends, and seemed happy.—The sober twilight of morning just sha- | 
dowed the apartment where she lay; it was her own accustomed atti- | 
tude; her arm gently supporting her bead, the long hair hanging luxu. | 


| rlously on the bosom and veiling the bands. Her mother drew near aod 


stuoped to kiss her. Enough; what would you more! That ery might 
have well told the rest 


——<. 
WOMEN ARE THE DEVIL! 


In the fall of the year 1822 I was at St. Salvador, at that time closely 
invested by the patriot army. The city, strongly fortified by nature and 


sular regiments, that had tnarched from the Tagus to the Adour, laugh- 
ed to scorn any attempt of the raw and undisciplined levies of Brazil on 
the outside to carry it by assanlt. But so effectually did the insurgents 
ent off all supplies from the interior, that the garrison was reduced to the 
greatest straights, while famine and its concomitant disease made fearful 
havoc among the inhabitants. Under these circumstances I beld acoun- | 





| work of a moment. 


lorcitta to misconsiruction. Overcome with the exertion of singing, 
one of her black slaves was now dispatched to the cabio for her fan. 
Now how she had come on deck without it, wasa mystery I could not 


| solve, for as soon might you expect to see a Beata without her beads, as 


a Spanish coquette without her fan. lis power is universal. In the Ala- 


| meda itis a semaphore, with which she will telegraph her lover at its 


most distantestremily. Inthe church it may be compared to a battery 
masquee, trom behind which she pours the artillery - her eyes with fa- 
tal effect; while in the drawing room it is the sceptre of despotic sway. 
But to resume our narrative: the fan was no where to be found. What 
could have become of it? The captain answered the question by say- 
ing that it hed fallen overboard. I was never remarkable for the fertility 
of my invention; yeton this occasion, and only on this occasion (and 
most dearly didl pay for it, as will be presently seen), it received a 


/powerful impulse. I flew down to the cabin to open my portfolio, to 


extract trom its folds my passport—a large folio sheet of paper. To 


convert this into a fan, with the arms of his most faithful Majesty of Por- 


tugal skilfully and tastefully brought out in relief on the centre, was the 
; Dolorcitta was delighted. ‘* Viva dios, que U.S. 
esgalan! que U.S es habi,” she rapturously exclaimed, seizing the fan, 
and fanning herself as none but a Spanish woman can do. In the midst 
of all this moralizing, this singing, this fanning, the moon rose from the 
bosom of the ocean in all the bright effulgence of a tropical clime, 
bathing ina flood of light its glassy surface. 
* There is a dangerous softness in that hour; 
A stillness which leaves room for the full soul 
To open allitself, without the power 
Of calling wholly back its self control. 
The silver light, which, hallowing tree and tower, 
Sheds beauty and deep softness o'er the whole, 
Breathes also to the heart, and o’er it throws 
A loving languor, which is not repose.” 
And Dolorcitta felt the sottness of the hour—her animated converse was 
hushed—she drew a deep sigh, and suddenly—Heaven knows how it 
came to pass—her beautiful head rested on my shoulder! How long it 
rested there I do not recollect: but the southern cross had long passed 
the meridian, and was fast sinking in the west, and still found us linger- 
We were alone quite alone, for her attendants were 
fast wrapt in the arins of the drowsy god. 

Now I willstake my existence, a heavy stake too! that some of my 
readers would feign know what really passed on this interesting occasion. 
Lam not fond of gratifying peeple’s curiosity, but I shall for o.ce depart 
from my reserve, and tell them, lest their thoughts should wander, that 
nothing did pass that should have passed—for a breeze suddenly came 


Io this being he vowed to resign cil of war with myself, the result of which was the resolution to march | over the surface of the wave, the officer of the watch took it into his 
all false ambitions, all theories of self emoloment, all speculations of | 


self-interest. He had grown in riches within the last two years: she | 


out of the garrison without delay. 
Toujours perdria,” has been pronounced by a high authority to be an 


head to set the top-gallant studding sail, and, in giving the order, he 
awoke the two black slaves, frightened the Senhoritta, and obliged me 


might still love him—bhe had lost honour in losing her—well, he must re- | intolerable hardship, but ‘toujours bacathao” and lard biscuit, upon | to change my front. The breeze increased, and the calm, which I de- 


pair the loss—but then her reproaches and scorn,—he deserved them, 
and bambly and faithfully he could avow it. He thought of her angel | 
ways—her maiden kindoess; be thought, and wondered atthe monster 
he had been. But the mind forms schemes, after the bod 
action, incapable of impulse. A fatal malady, the effeet of his disturbed | 
spirits, now made its appearance. Day after day passed in ineffectual 
mare to obtain an interview with the being he bad injured. 
wretched young lady, on whom their last inceting had made a lasting im- 
pression, suspicious of his advances, fearing to avow her real sentiments; 
her delicacy offended and pride wounded, fled his secret approaches, or 
with cold insensibility met his more open attentions. It was enough for | 
her to know that he was on the point of marriage with another, and | 
though he was evidently an object of horror, yet, more eager than ever | 
for some explanation, something to subdue or excite the anguish within 
him, he continued his vain pursuit. BaMed at ali points, and sick in 





‘ ape / fil 
which [had fared for upwards of ten months, without exaggeration, | 
would have patled on the appetite of Lis most voracious majesty the late 
king of the Sandwich Islands himself. I lost no time, therefore, in en- 


the Rio de Janeiro. 
This was my first reason for leaving, and a most predent one it was. | 


tionary system in the south, and to watch the growth of the new institu- | 
tions just buddin, into political life—this was philosophical. Thirdly, 1\ 
was ambitions of figuring on the theatre of events myself, even though 
in the only way in which a foreiga adventurer in such cases penerally | 
does figure, viz., ‘‘ comme de la chaire au canon ;’—this last was downright 
madness. 


On the morning of my departure, as we pulled off tothe ship that was 


, nowhere to be found 


voutly wished might last for months, was succeeded by a fair wind that 
swept our ship along at the rate of nine knots an hour: and by noon of 
the following day, saw her safely anchored in the magnificent harbour of 


y is tired of | gaging my passage on board an Euglish vessel on the eve of sailing for | the Rio de Janeiro. 


Dolores and myself gazed enraptured on this masterpiece of nature. 


Llow happy we shall be here, what delightful rides we shall have!—we 
The | My second was curiosity—a desire to behold the working of the revola | both exclaimed; but 
B ; g 


‘* Medio de fonte leporis surgit aliquid amari,”’ 
and a cursed amari there did raise, in the shape of an officer, whose duty 
it was to examine our passports. Dolorcitta’s was found en regle, and 
so ought mine to have been; but, after a most diligent search, it was 
In the confusion of the preceeding night it must 
have been blown overboard, and so I told the officer. This worthy, 
putting on his cocked hat with an official air, trevted the matter “au 


. ‘ to carry me to my destination, my eyes rested on the flag of Portugal, | scrieuse.”” Coming from a place held by the royalists, end without a 
body and mind, he yielded to his depression, undetermined in what way 4 Y, y ° : & & I 


to act that might yet amend the past. A fortnight was over, and be was 
the shadow of his former self the wreck of his own weakness and folly. 
He now determined, cost what it would, to see her and to speak to her. | 
Was it reason or was it madness that led him to act thus? 

It was a fine and sunny affernuvon, when he quitted his sick chamber, 
in the wild and neglected attire of one who had, indeed, forgotten him- 
sell; and jumping on the top of a passing stage, be quickly found him- 
self in the neighbourhood of the cottage where they now dwelt. This | 
was his last attempt, and he was resolved it should not be unsuccessful. | 
Some time he lingered, till, growing impatient, he sprung over a small | 
fence at the bottom of the garden, and made his way, stealthily, to an 
arbour that was near. His hand touched the foliage round the entrance 
ere he perceived, reclining on a seat, the figure of Em'ly herself. An 
involuntary sigh escaped him, but her thoughts were elsewhere, and it 
was unheard. He gave one fatal glance, and in another instant, ssihion'’ 
forward, he clasped her in his arms. It was not @ shriek, or a groan, | 
but something more terrible than either, that burst from her lips, the | 
living sound of anguish and of sorrow. In vain he called upon her in | 
all the desperation of agony, repentance, and affection; in vain, with 
presumptuous lips, he dared the purer touch of hers; she lay insensible, 
or a | recovered to give back a blind look of horror. as he embraced | 
ber. Here then was the consummation of his villainy—the height of all 
his despair. At this moment be beard a footstep. “Scorn, contumely, | 
and insult, were all he could expect; he felt himself a wretch who me- | 
rited no more ; and, with one last embrace—one last respectful pressure 
—he fled he scarcely knew where, and the morning had risen before he | 
found himself at home. 

And now he would write to her, reveal all his heart, and rely upon her | 
qreereey and in the energy of desperation the epistle was penned. | 

ut vain the designs of man! On that very day he heard that she had | 
acquired a large fortune, by the death of a distant relation. Thus then | 
the barrier was placed tor ever between them. To return was now de- | 
niedhim. Fortune had been the aim of his life, and it now stood, fur | 
ever, between him and all he valued from this to the grave. How, | 
without the imputation of the meanest of motives, how dare he now re- | 
turn?) What had once been generous, would now be bese. No—no— 
the spring of life was over, the wilderness of the world gone through, 
and death lay alone open to bim. | 

The tide of feelings will have way, but with Delacour it now bore | 
upon its passage the freshness and the vigour of life. It might be truly 
said of him, that, from this time, he was a broken-spirited man,—one not | 
to be reconciled to himself,—one who condemned himself beyond aught | 
or allin the world beside His happiness he had cast away, his wealth 
he had rendered worthless to him, and the maticions have eaid (and the 
best of us are not free from malice) that what his own folly and emo- 
tions might have failed to effect, his dissipation—his recklessness—shall 
it be said—the profigacy of a wounded mind—more easily contrived 
Disease bad now laid bold upon bim. His friends came round him, all 
attentions were paid him, and he received a note from the Inst lady of 
his choice ; she had heard of his illness, she would receive him again. | 
Delacour could just afford a smile, and with hands chilled in the cold 
ness of coming dissolution, he tore the paper and senttered it around. 

At length the hour and the moment drew nigh that was tu give him 
freedom ; his thoughts had truly become a burden to him, and be was 
happy to resign them. He had made peace with earth, and pleaded for 
peace with heaven; and now he could willingly go his way. “ This is 
the last bitter pang, my denr girl,” said he, as his favourite sister drew 
near, “ bat it isthe Inst, and let ns pass through it bravely.” It was after 
oly es spent a yb ee her, and bade her adieu that he called 

or SACK agaie. ts noiie lace was changed to the marble of the grave | 
and those eyes shone with the last burning flame of nature and of life 
He dashed away the tears that gathered till they flowed, and dashed them 
away again = The impressiveness of death was onhbistongue. “ Hf ever 
you see her.” he sighed; “if ever you mvet, tell her—bot ar ran $a 
nothing.—If she knew all she would know too much ; Mereby 4 
” : : —my silence is 
enough With this he sank backward, and lay calmly: a long drawn 
sigh was heard—and Delacour was dend. But the sorrow he bed caused 





| 


| ‘instability of all human greatness,” on the possibility of a similar 


that with lordly pride was giving its ample fold to the morning breeze. | 


As I gazed onthat banner which had so often waved on the field of vias | 
tory; under whose dominion the magnificent city I was leaving had 
sprung from the bosom of the wilderness, and European civilization ta- 

ken root in the soil, [could not help sympathising with its fallen fortunes; 
and a feeling of deep meiancholy came over me, when T reflected on the 





reverse clouding at some future day the lofty destinies of my own coun- 
try. But on getting on board the ship this gloomy train of thought was 
soon dispelled—dispelled by a vision of loveliness, that, were I to live 


passport, looked, he said, suspicious; and he should be under the ne- 
cessity of conveying me to the citadel on the Ilha das Cobras, until his 
exccllency the Minister of Police should decide on the affair. 

Here was a pretty scrape. Dolores affected to be au desespoir, but 
still I thought I detected a malicious smile playing round her pretty 
mouth—the thought was dispelled as soon as conceived by the eloquence 
of ber regrets, and the tenderness of her manner. ‘ Adios querido que 
estoy enfeliz,”’ pressing me to come to her immediately on my liberation. 
I jumped into the officer’s boat, was rowed to the citadel, and handed 
over to the commandant of the fortress, an old colonel of artillery, in 





| for centuries, would be to the last green in the memory. This was a 


| personal appearance the very prototype of the hero of La Mancha. 
| young Monte Videen Indy. ‘Tall, slender, and graceful asthe palmettos 


| This old moustache was a complete character; first of all he was a 


| of her native clime, cast in the most faultless mould of Andalusian sym- 


| and port wine, alleging that the vacaum produced in the system by con- 
| tinual sea-sickness required to be filled up by something solid and noarish. | 


metry, with lustrous eyes, dark as Erebus,-—a classical paleness of com- 
plexion—the upper lip slightly pencilled by a tinge of down.—a profu- 
sion of luxuriant raven locks confined by a single comb of costly work- | 
manship, from which hung the jealous mantilla in graceful folds over ber | 
polished shoulders,—such was the lovely creature to whom the captain 
introduced me, and who, on learning that I was to be her compagnon de 
voyage. exclaimed, in the sweetest tone in the world, “ Me allegro muchos. | 
simo;"' and which my vanity obliges me to translate thus, “ lam highly 
delighted.” 

In the course of half an hour La Senbora Delorcitta—for that was her | 
nhame—and myself were as well acquainted asif we had known each | 


| otherfrom childhood. When I recollected I should enjoy the society 


of this fair creature for eighteen or twenty days, imagination revelled in | 
the thought, and forthwith raised an aérial structure of hope—a structure | 
not destined to last long; for Thad not once calculated onthe number 
of days that sea-sickness might possibly abstract ber from my society 
Scarcely had the ship passed the bar of the harbour, than this frightful 
possibility flashed across my mind with dismaying certainty. Her clear 
pale complexion assumed the yellow greenish hue of the lime; but even 
then she was beautiful. ‘ Santa madre de Jesus yo me muero.caralleore,” 
she exclaimed, as Lapplied some restoratives to ber nostrils, and carried 
hertothe side of the vessel. ‘ Ah! dios mio,” she exclaimed, “ pare 
ceme que esta me saliendo el alma por la boca,” and from what foliowed this 





dolorous exclamation, L really began to imagine it possible “for the soul 


to escape through the mouth.” Ina state of the must helpless insensi- 
bility we carried herto her cabin; to which, to my great chagrin and 
disappointment, she was confined for fourteen days, during which time, 
as the only person on board acquainted with the Spanish language, I was 
obliged to officiate as nurse. 

All the usual remedies on such occasions were offered to the fair Monte 
Videan, but steadily refused, to the consternation of the captain, who 
pronounced such e diet tobe fatal; and I must own I had my own mis- 
givingson the subject. She would take nothing but hard boiled eggs 


ing in its nature. IT should like to have the opinion of the Westminster 
Medical Society on this subject: the result certainly proved the captain 
to be in the wrong, and the Senhoritta in the right; for the fifteenth day | 
of the passage saw the vessel becalmed beneath the headland of Cape 
Frio, and the fair Senoritta perfectly recovered. Sheltered from the 
burning rays of a tropical sun by the wide-spreading awning on the poop 
of the vessel, and looking as beautiful as Cleopatra when she sailed down 
the Cydnus to meet ber Roman lover—beautitul exceedingly she looked, 
reclining on an Indian mat, her slender form half concealed by the grace- 
ful mantilla;: at ber feet lay her guitar ornamented with green and yel- 
low ribbons, the colours of the new empire; while her two black slaves, 
with their crimson turbans and picturesque costume, formed a beautiful | 
background to the picture. 

I krow not how it is, but with a Spanish woman the current of our 
thoughts invariably runson love. The Senboritta’s ideas were exalts 
She dwelt on the inconstancy of men, and the vengeance that should 
follow unrequited love. “Her husband,” she said, if ever she were 
plagued with one, would be free to possess half a dozen mistresse- if he 
liked it; but.” she added, while her dark eves flashed fire. and her beau 
tiful countenance was lighted up with a Medean expression of rage, “if | 


| Sebastianista. and so firmly did he believe, as | was afterwards told. that 


Don Sebastian would shortly reappear to claim his Kingdon and his 


| crown, that he had a short time before given 500 dollars to receive 10,000 


on the day of his re-appearance. By his countrymen he was looked 
upon asa ‘ Varron eruditissimus,” avery Valleyrand in politics—and 
vain enough the old fellow wasof his accomplishments, tor conceiving 
the opportunity a favoureble one of shewing off before a foreigner, he 
regaled me with an oration of portentous length, every word of which 
was taken from Jeremy Bentham, a high authority among the South 
American liberals. ‘he peroration of his speech was absolutely sub- 
lime. ‘The human mind had received an impalse, the spirit of the 
age would not retrogade, the eyes of the world were fixed on Brazil, 
which was majestically advancing tothe goal of human perfectibility !” 
At this burst of eloquence, the pen dro; ped from the bands of the order- 
ly serjeant, who was writing under his dictation at the moment I enter- 


, ed; and the sentinel that was pacing up and down the apartments, fairly 


halted—thongh the spirit of the oration was as perfectly unintelligible 
to them both, as Don Quixote’s celebrated dissertation on the Golden 
Age, to the goatherds of the Sierra Morena. 

Having, as he conceived, impressed me with a high opinion of his 
eloquence, he deigned to make a few observations on the circumstance 
that had consigned me to his care. ‘‘ Young gentieman,” said he, twist- 
ing his moustache with an airof great complacency, “ when I was at 
your age, | was remarkable for my gallantry, and great was my success 
with the fair sex, but I now prefer more solid pleasures, (and sol soon 
fonnd to my cost,) for, believe me, women are the very devil: and now 
if you please, the serjeant shall conduct you to your apartment.” And 
the serjeant I followed, little dreaming of the nature of my apartment. 
We traversed the quadrangle of the fortress, and stopped before a low 
door beneath a casemented battery, on opening which my eers were 
assailed by the clangour of chains and a volley of the most horrid im- 
precations. So noxious was the stench, that a momentary faintness 
came over me. ‘In the name of all that's just ” said I to the serjeant, 


| ‘this surely cannot be the apartment the commandant alluded to.” 
|“ Senor,” replied the soldier, ‘nav hor remedio, this is the carcel, and 


there is no other,” and he spoke the truth, for in this empire, that, ac- 
cording to the boast of the old commandant was advancing towards 
perfectibility, [ doubt if the name of our Philanthropic Howard was 


lever heard. The accused and the condemned, the murderer and the 
' politica! offender, the innocent and the guilty, were all confined in the 


same loathsome dungeon. ‘Are you certain, comrade,” said I draw- 
ing out my purse and holding it up as a last appeal, ‘that there is no 
other apartment?” ‘The soldier fixed his eye on the purse with an in- 
tensity of gaze, as if it possessed the faculty fabulously ascribed by bis 
countrymen to ar instrument in possession of the English mining agents, 
for discovering, by its optice! power, the auriferous ore in the bowels of 
the earth. ‘Another apartment there is,” be replied, “cavaliero, but 
it will cost you dear.” “ Cost what it may,” Leagerly rejoined, “let 
me have it;” for had I possessed the diamond district of Serra Frio, I 


| would freely have given it to have escaped incarceration in a place to 


which the black hole of Catcutta was * paradise. The serjeant retired 
to speak to the commandant, and shortly returned, telling me, that for 
fiity dollars a dav I might be sccommodsted with an apartment over- 


| looking the bay. I closed with the hargnin, was put in possession of my 
| new quarters, and left to my own reflections 


These were not the most 
agreeable; the shadow of a smile that I thought I detected playing on 
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the lip of Dotorcitta, now assumed in my mind the sembiance of reality, | for anpleasing meditation. The fret was, that we ad t 


and produced a complete revolution in my feelings towards her. 
On the following morning the consul procured wy liberation, and I 
exchanged my expensive quarters in the citadel for a French posada in 


stranger, us | swung in my hammock in the verandah of the posada, 
gazing on the glorious scenery of the bay, my thoughts insensibly re- 


before the sun. 
ria, it was the hour of love: I felt its melting influence. Springing from 
the hammock and patting on my coat, “1 wiil go this instant,’ said I to 
myseli, ‘‘and call on her.” Now should the reader think that I am te- 
diously minute in mentioning that I put on my coat, he will be egregious- 
ly in the wrong, as readers often are. In the first place, it marks the 
climate. In the second, it illustrates a feature of national manners. 
** Tout est relatif,’ says a distinguished French author, “les choses sont 
importantes selun le pays;"’ and so they are. The dignity of a pacha is 
measured by the number of horse tails that ure borne floating on the 
breeze before him. In China, a peacock's feather and a cup of bear's 
milk from the Emperor's table is the highest mark of the imperial fa- 
vour; while his neighbour, the King of Ava, looks open the title of King 
of the White Elephants as the “ beau-ideal of human grandeur.”” Now 
what the horse tail is in Turkey, the peacock’s feather in China, and the 
elephant in Ava, the coat is in Brazil—it marks the caste. It is a pass 
port of geuatility, and previous to the revolution, the ‘‘homen de casaca,” 


| Streets with noiseless vigilance. 


| indigo and tobacco trades have been ruined 


or the coated man, conveyed to the mind of the unsophisticated Bra- | 


zilian as bigh a notion of human importance, asa K. C. B. does to an 
English ploughman. 

So I put on my coat, as I said before, and as [ past through the streets, 
numerous and flattering were the encomiums bestowed on its swallow 
tail and pigeon breast; for the possession of a well made Engtish coat 
was coveted even by tie immortal Pedro himself, as he was at that time 
styled by his subjects. 

After traversing the whole of the city, I at last, after considerable diffi- 
culty, discovered the residence of my compagnon du voyage, beautifully 
situated near the convent of St. Thereza. 1 flew up stairs, and clapped 
my hands (there are no kuockers in Brazil, «nd J wish there were none 
in England), which produced a “ Quein es,” in the well known accents 
of Dolores. ‘ Gente de paz.” ‘ Entra u. s.con Dios,” aud iv I went, 


ween misinforaed | 


as to the sanitary state of the country, having been assured, that a black 
| frost bad already purified the poliuted atmosphere, which was not the 
: { | Case ull some days subsequent to our arrival. 
the city. After making an excellent dinner, to which | had long been a | diate change took place in allaround. The h 


Then, however, an imme- | 
ouses in Sullivan's [and 


| (whieh is along beach of white sand, devoid of vegetation, and lying on 
|! the side of the harbour opposite to the city) were soon deserted 
verted to Dolorcitta. I was smoking too, anda segar leads to reflection; | dreds of long boats, 


though I never smoke now, the Guards have made it so vulgar. The | crossing the bay. 
angry feelings of the preceding day vanished from my mind like mists tion of all 


Hun- 
laden with furniture aud negroes, were seen lazily 
The streets were speedily crowded by a busy popula- 
colours, whose present gairty was evidently augmented by | 


The bell of a neighbouring church tolled the Ave Ma- | the depression of spirits, under which all had so recently laboured. 


A stranger, entering Charleston for the first ime by moonlight, would 
be struck by the romantic solitude of its appearance. ‘Tne negroes are 
all locked up by ten o'clo ck, aad th. city guard of soldiers traverse the, 
The fine old church of St. Michael, 
the exchange, and post office. atthe foot of Broad Strect, and the patri- | 
cian residences which overlook the beantiful bay, give to Charleston the 
semblance of some old, half deserted, Italian city, while its sparkling 
southern atmosphere is not unworthy of comparison with the*clearest 
and mildest sky, which lends a principal charm to the land of love, and 
painting, and poetry. 

Ogarieston does not appear to have reaped much advantage from the 
revolution. ‘There is scarcely a building of any size or importance 
which was not erected under the old dominion. [t was a favourite resi 
dence of the British governors of South Carolina, and prospered under 
theirsway, Since then its glory has in great measure departed. The 
There is still a large de 
cayed building in King-street, called the tovacco warehouse, which 
proves the extent to which that branch of commerce was formerly car- 
ried. At present cotton and rice are the staple articles of trade, which 
is princip.lly in the handsof merchants from the north, who pass the 


| Winter or business seasun only in Charleston, and return in the summer 


| fromthe commerce which is carried on within its walls. 


but, to my surprise, [ found sitting with Dolorcitta, and in closer juxta- | 


position than I liked, a young officer of cacadores, 
was at first inmost flattering, vay, even tender. “Where have you been 
loitering, Ingrato? Why came you not yesterday?” For the best of 
all reasons, Dolores,” was my reply. ‘I was only this day at noon en- 
lerged from the citadel,” and I related my adventure. ‘* Mot par mot,” 


Still my reception 


| none, willsoon be abandoned | 


vira Dios; what an amusing adventure! what a capital story to tell my | 


commadres ! What | would have given to have seen you at the door of 


the carcel; it is really anexcellent joke and [ shall die with laughing; "| 


and here the malicious creature sunk back on her seat, and indulged in 
an extacy of merriment at my expense. This was too bad, and in the 


tect a smile on his countenance, that might have afforded me an excuse 
for cutting bis throat: bat though L strained my eye-balls from their 
sockets, I could not discover even the semblance of asmile. Seizing 


to expend the fruits of their industry 700 or 800 miles from the place 
where they were acquired. An Engtishman would probably consider | 
two orthree such journeys in the course of a year. a matier of some | 
moment, butan American measures distances with a different scale, and | 
to him, a journey by land or water from New York or Boston to Savan 
nal or Charleston, is a mere bagatelle. Thus Coarleston gains but little 
The late pro- 
hibitory, or what were meant to be prohibitory, duties on British gouds 
press heavily upon it, by causing a reduction in the prices of cotton and 
rice, and an advance on the articles for which Uhose products must be ex 
changed. If the last tariff be persisted in, and submitted to, it is evident | 
that the southern states will be sacrificed to the northern. But symp- | 
toms of a sturdy resistance have lately manifested themselves, and it is) 
to be hoped that a system, ruinous to many, and eventually profitable to | 
There was formerly a considerable trade in slaves carried on from | 
Charleston, most however by foreigners. But since this horrid traffic 
has been legally prohibited, | am not aware of any attempt baving been 
made to continue it. It was a common saying in Charleston, that © the | 


; , | curse of God stuck to all slave-travers and their children,” who never | 
rage of the moment I looked et her companion to observe if I could de- | 


prospered finally. There seemed to be one, and I was told only one, 
exception to this rule, in the ; erson of avery benevolent gentleman, the | 
son of aslave trader. But during my residence in South Carolina, this 
exception ceased to exist; for the person alluded to failed in business, | 


my hat, therefore, and clearing the stair case at a bound, while the | and “ the curse” at last fell upon bim, | 


Senhoritta exclaimed, ‘* Do not go, Senor Cavalleru dela triste figura,” 
or in other words * Sir Knight of the woeful countenance,” | passed 
the threshold of her door, and as I vowed never more to “ darken 
it with my shadow,” I heartily agreed at the same time with the old 
commandant, ‘ Que el diablo son les mugeres. ‘* Women are the very 
devil! ” 

a 


NOTES ON AMERICA, NO. I. 
Charleston, South Carolina. 


Notwithstanding the great number and variety of works on Ameri- 
can manners, politics, and statistics, with which the British public bas 
lately been treated, in the shape of sketches, travels and dissertations, 
stillthe subject appears to have lost none of its interest; but, on the 
contrary, each new publication is read and quoted with greater avidity 
than its predecessor. 

The reception which even Mrs. Trollope's work has experienced 
smongst us, is a proof of the untired interest which Englishmen feel in 
all that concerns their Transatlantic brethren. There is netning in this 
scandal-loving-lady’s book very novel or profound. 
than a caricature, of the ill-educated Americans. A clever “ yankee” 
would find no great difficulty in producing an equally ludicrous effect. 
by an exaggerated display of the vulgarity of the corresponding classes 
in England. The Broughtons in “ Evelina,” the Grimshaws in 
“Sketches of UCharacter,”’ and the heroes of Mr. Theodore Hook's 
Tales, are just as fair representations of the respectable middle classes 
in England, as the worthies who figure in Mrs. Trollope’s pages, are of 
the merchants, farmers, and lawyers of the United States. Haud inex 
pertus loquor. A residence of several! years in America has afforded me 
ample opportanity of scrutinizing the manners and character, public 
and domestic, of all classes, from the President at Washington to his 
slave at Tenessee. 

My design, however, in these s':etches, is not toreview the works of 
others, but to relate such occurrences, and describe such scenes and pe- 
culiarities of character, as fell under my personal observation, and 
would be most likely to convey to the reader a correct idea of the actual 
state of society in various parts of the United States; and it must be 
recollected that some account of what may be called the foreign, or 
emigrant population, will necessarily bold as conspicuous a place in any 
description of the inhabitants of a country, which has, for so many 
years, been the asyluin of the discontented, unfortunate, and enterprising 
exiles from every other part of the globe. For the shelter which moderu 
Rowe bas ever alforded to deposed monarchs, their oppressed subjects 
have found inthe United States. The affrighted fugitive from Scio, the 
fiery Neapolitan noble, the haughty Spanish and Portuguese constitu- 
tionalist, and the heart-broken exile of Erin, all meet there,—to mourn 
over blighted prospects, and meditate on fresh enterprizes. There tuo 
may be seen the desperate slave trader, privaterr, and pirate from Cuba 
and the Spanish main, the keen Jew from Poland, and the keener 
Scotchman trom the Clyde, the dashing comedian and impudent jour- 
nalist from London,—Turks, West Indians, Chinese, Negroes, and Hin- 
doos, fill up the more prominent parts of the varied picture, in which 
the native Americans scem only to occupy the back ground. 


‘This mixture and jostling together of men of all classes and nations is | 


particularly observable in Charleston, the principal city, though not the 
capital of South Carolina. 

Some years have elapsed since I first visited Charleston, hut I recol- 
lect the day I landed there, as if it were but yesterday. The yellow 


fever was raging, and as we sailed up the bay, and neared the wharf, the | 


appearance of every thing was black and desolate—no hearty greeting, 
so welcome after a voyage—no boats full of anxious expectants of 
northern news and northern friends (for we had sailed from New York) 
—all was silent and dismal. ‘The shore was lined by mourners, “ clad 
in the dark livery of woe,” 
sorrowful replies must needs be given. 


It is in fact no more | 








and dreading the enquiries to which such | 
We appeared like « cargo of | 


condemned wretches, sent. like the Roman criminals, to perish in the | 


Pontine marshes. Even the negroes furgot to chuckle with their usual 


wrecklessness of life or death, as they advised “‘ Massa to take care ob | 


de yelly feber.” 


I walked from the wharf across the fine street called | 


the Bay, along Broad Street, into King Street, that is to say through the | 


principal part of the city, and did not encounter a living creature, man | 


Or beast. Scarcely a sture was open, and the dwelling houses appeared 
to be nearly all tenantless. The master of the inn to which | had been 
directed, informed me, that two of his children had fallen victims to the 
pestilence the week previous; and another person mentioned, with an 
expression of countenance that denoted something between dogged in 
difference »nd sullen resignation, that his father also had died that morn. 
ing. I found afterwards that my informant was a kind-hearted and esti- 
mahle man. but the familiar sight of suffering and death had stifled his 
better t--lin s and rendered him forthe time impious and morose. 1 
was advised to secure a nurse in time, asthe chance of escape for a fo- 
reigner not acclimatared. was smallindeed All this was terrible enough, 
and I heartily wished that mv better genias had kept me out of this city 
Unfertanate, ton. T had read Boccaccio. De Foe, and 
My imagination, therefore, was abundantly stored with food 


of the plague 
Wilson. 


| excuse the notorious innocence of the poor fellow. 





The slaves in Charleston are, outwardly, the same happy and reckless | 
set of beings as elsewhere. They are, for the most part, very kindly 
treated. Indeed, during a residence of two years among them, I never 
saw one maltreated or whipped. Lam aware, of course, that this is far 
from proving that cruelty is never practised, but it shows at least that it 
isnot common. However, as it may naturally be expected, these unfor- | 
tunate beings, knowing that they have no property in themselves, show | 
but little respect to the prope:ty of others, plots and insurrections are | 
frequent, and during the winters of 1825 and 1627, we were continually 
alarmed by their attempts to set fire to the city. Some ot these, untor- | 
tunately succeeded too well, and a large amount of property was de- | 
stroyed, especially in King-street, which is long, narrow, and combusti 
ble. 








fire duty, or liable to be called out for the protection of the inhabitents 
and their property agsinst the negroes, in case of a fire; I was up be 
tween twenty and thirty nights during the winter on this business. The 
blacks were compelled to draw the engives and extinguish the fire they 
had kindled, while many a fierce denunciation of punishment and re- 
venge fell from the lips of their incensed masters. ‘The fire in King- 
street above alluded to, was the wost tremendous one [ bave ever seen. 
The houses and stores were swept off on both sides of the way for near- 
ly half a mile. Many of the shops contained kegsof gunpowder, which 
every now and then exploded fearfully. Leannot give au ndequate idea 
of the excitement and alarm occasioned by this conflagration. Every 
one was aware that the negroes were constantly plotting our destruc- 
tion, and that fire was the auxiliary which they chiefly relied upon to 
effect it. To add to our confusion, fires broke out in various other parts 
of the city, though, fortunately, they were soon extinguished, 

At one time during the night, when the conflagration was at its height, 
and roof after roof fell in with a tremendous crash, | was engaged in 
conversation with an old gentleman, who, like myself, was for atime off 
duty. He was quietly speculating on the chances of the street being re 
built, which, he said, the declining state of trade in Charleston would 
not justify. Upon turning round to examine bis features more closely, I 
recognised the principal owner of the Lurning property, and the richest 
Jew in Charleston. ! complimented bim upon his composed demen- 
nour, “O,” said he, “I have lived long enongh in this world to take 
matters coolly even in such a fiery night as this is.” He was a Pole, 
and had resided in Charleston some forty years. When he first arrived, 
he was quite destitute, and borrowed half a dollar from a fellow country- 
man and passenger, whom he had lived to see reduced to great poverty, 
and whom, in gratitude for this old obligation he constanity and effecta- 
ally befriended in his time of need. I mention this as one among many 
instances of the benevolence of the individual, who is well and honour 
ably known in Charleston. As I have before remarked, Lwas much 
struck by his calmness, and have always considered him a real pliloso- 
pher. When the mansion of Joseph Buonaparte at Bordentown was 
burnt to the ground, great praise was bestowed upon its distinguished 
proprietor, for the quiet temper and sang froid he displayed during the 
operation. But there was this difference between the case of my old 
friend and that of king Joseph—the palace was insured! 

About this time a circumstance occurred, which will serve to illustrate 
in some degree the relative station of the two castes in the southern 
states. It was found impossible to collect evidence sufficient to conviet 
a negro of incendiarism, though it prevailed so alarmingly. But it was 
thought necessary to lay hold of some one, guilty or not, as it might hap- 
pen, and punish him in trrorem. For this purpose @ mulatto fellow was 
sentenced to be hanged, upon very doubtful evidence. Two house- 
hoiders and a magistrate constituted the court. It was, I verily believe, 
the intention of these parties to have procured a commutation of punish- 
ment, previous to the day of execution, but 00 respite arrived from the 
governor. Atthe appointed tine, half the negroes in Charleston went 
to see the sport. for such they appeared to consider the hanging of this 
poor devil, if we might judge from the merriment in whieh they in 
dulged on the occasion. The streets resounded with the laughter of the 
sable crowd. My own servant, a negro of course, requested my leave 


of absence to accompany them, because, he said, that “ Copenhagen | 


and he had been fellow apprentices in the same cooper's shop, and that 
he should therefore like very well to see him hanged.” The plea was 
irresistible, and he weot with the rest. It appeared, however, that the 
sheriff and his deputies refused to officiate as Langman. th as their 
This did not pre- 
vent their offering a reward to any one who would act as their sul stitute 
but no one could be found. After waiting till twelve o'clock, Copen- 
haven was taken from the gallows, where be bad heen grinning and 
talking all the time, and tollowed to the wharf by thousands of his de- 
lighted fellow bondsmen, was put on Loard a sloop and sent to New 
Orleans. 
“There are two synagognes in Charleston, and some very wealthy 
and respectable Jews. The feast of the p»ssover is celebrated by them 


with great splendour and heartiness, and the appearance of the young | 
females of the persuasion #s they move about with their lenge white 


The young Jewesses af South Caroline 
The older ones, lam 


veils, is elegant and romantic 
ere certainly the bandsomest women I ever saw. 


worry to say, are pecaliarly the reverse. The fondness for weilery 
and ornaments, which distinguishes the Hebrew nation all the world 
over, is very conspicuous in Charleston. While the exterior of their 
dwellings is frequently dirty and neglected, | scarcely ever saw the in- 
side of one, which was not furnished with a Strikingly inconsistent de- 
gree of show undexpinse. A Jewish centleman commonly carries rin 
and seals enough about him to furnish half a doen London ‘ swells’ for 
the season.” 
The fugitives from St Domingo may be mentioned as 
class among the many which make up the motley aod varied population 
ular place. There cannot now be many of these untorianate 
Frenchmen remaining, though at one time they abounded in Charleston. 
They were in general very poor, and had been very rich. A little knot 
of them were in the habit of meeting in a room behind a barber's shop, 
very early every morning, to drink Freneu coffee, and tak over old times. 
They afterwards adjourned to the market, and were generally there as 
soon as the gates Opened, to select their frugal fare for the day. Among 
these old gentlemen, there was one who particularly attracted my atten- 
tion. He was formerly possessed of great wealth in the West Indies, 
andin anticipation of the negro insurrection, had remitted large sums to 
his countrymen in the United States, and lortunately also made one 
sinall deposit with an American merchant Notwithstanding his fore- 
sight he was -orprised at last, and ese aped with duffix uby. On his ar- 
rivelin the United States, he found that the funds which he bad re- 
mitted to bis own countrymen, owing to their insolvency and rns- 
cality, were not forthcoming; and his property was reduced to about 
£4000, the amount in the bands of the honest yankee. Upor the in- 
terest of this sam, however, he might at least bave lived in comfort. 
But he never could be induced to invest it ia stock of any kind, and 


forming ene 





persisted in spending his capital till it was nearly exhausted, when he 


fortunately died. He kept no bank account, but tind made up bis mind 
to destroy himself upon the first refusal of bis cheque. 1 ought to add, 
that in consideration of the value of his deposit, for upwards of twenty 
years, the bank directors had given orders alsays to pay the very 
moderate drafts, which the old man might have occasion to make, 
so that no necessity should occur for his putting bis suicide purpose 
into execation. This, however, was oo idle boast on bis part, as the 
accidental dishonour of his cheque one day proved. The pistols 
were taken oul of the case, and toaded for destruction, when a 
breathless clerk arrived to apologize for the mistake, and prolong the old 
Frenchman's exisience. L believe that Me R was quite singular 
emong his countrymen in his indi ference to life and determination to 
quit it prematurely, under any circumstances. For the most part, the 
national gaiely of spirit prevailed among these kiad-hearted exiles, in 
whose company | have passed many amusing hours. 

One of the most striking and amusing scenes in the world may be wit- 
nessed upon a Charleston race-couree. | remember being presentat the 
running of « famous match between two horses from Virginia, and one 
belonging to South Carolina, The two first heats were gained, one each, 
by the Virginian horses, and the two Inst by the favourite of South Caro- 
lina, whose rame I recollect was Bertram. The interest always at- 
tendant apon # good horse race, was increased to intensity by the feel- 
ing of state rivalry prevalent all over the union, and which is called 
forth in all its strength on such occasions Many a dirk was grasped, 
and fierce threat uttered. At last the South Carolina horse came up vic- 
torious, and the scenes waich followed recalled to my mind Gibboo's 
account of the Blue and Green factions of Constantinople, when the 
triainph of a political party depended upon the speed of aborse. Ever 
since, the horse-races in Evglond have appeared to me to be very tame 
affairsindeed. I wasin New York at the time of the match between 
Henry and Eclipse, between the North and Bouth, whieh is well remem- 
bered by many as evidencing the existence of a spirit of rivalry by no 
means favourable to the future permanence of the federal union. But 
to dilate upon the topic suggested by the last remark is not my inten- 
tion—al least not at present It is of too seriousa nature to be discussed 
in the cursory and rambling style in which these sketches bave been 
thrown together. 

Lam inclined to think that some of the best society in the United 
States isto be met with in Charleston. Most of tue neighbouring gentry 





Half of the militia force of the city, in which all able bodied } or planters have travelled in Europe, and many Lave been partially edu- 
whites are enrolled without distinction of rank or nation, is always on | cated abroad 


They sre well informed, bospitable and polite. In other 


| partsof the union, it seems to be a matter of conseience to introduce 


subjects of conversation, which must necessarily be very disagreeable 
lio the Englishmen present. The battle on Lake Erie, and the affeir at 
New Orleans, frequently form the subject of discourse. Bat there isa 
| high degree of polish, as well as spirit, in the courteous demeanour of a 
| South Carolinian gentleman. Lfear that this must partly be attributed 
| tothe practice of duelling which is common among thes, When an in- 
| sulting expression can only be used at the risk of a man’s lile, he soon 
learns to be sparing of them. 

Kean periormed twelve nights in Charleston during the winter, I think, 
of 1825 and 1826. ‘The theatre is small but elegant, aud the price of ad- 
mission to the pit isthe same astothe boxes. By this arangement, those 
who can best appreciate good acting, have an opportunity of seeing it 
from the best quarts r of the howe 

I have witnessed Kean's performance in London, andthe English 
country towns, and in various parts of the United States, but in my 
bomble jatgment, there was more real feeling of the beauties of the 
author, and just discrimination in estimating the actor, displayed in 
Charleston, than at any other theatre where I have had an opportunity 
of seeing Shakespeare performed. This was peculiarly to be remarked 
at the representation of Hleamiet and Macheth. Lvery much doubt 
whether so many well educated men were ever collected into so small a 
compass, as were to be met within the Charleston theatre daring the 
term of Kean's engagement; and Lam informed, that that great actor 
himself was struck by the judgment, good taste, and thorough knowledge 
of Shakespeare which the nodience displayed. Lbave mentioned these 
particulars, becouse Lwishto do justice to the refinement and acquire- 
mentsof a remarkably intelligent body of men, and because I consider 
wcorrect discriminating admiration of good playsand guod acting, as 
| hetter evidence of those qualities which L have attributed to the society 
| of Charleston, than any vague and general encomiums aud assertions.— 
English Magazine. 








Summary. 


At the Court of Common Council of the city of London on Friday, 
it was referred to @ committee to con.ider the propriety of applying a 
sum not exceeding £3000 for the entertsinment of the citizens at large 
in celebration of the passing of the reform bill. 


An unintentional truth.—Inthe debate on the Privileges of Purliament 
Bill, on Wednesday evening, Mr. O'Connell said, alluding to stoek-job- 
) bing, “ that he knew a good lie would fetch thousands, and an insurrec- 
tion might make a foriane.”"—Might not this apply to Irish agitation as 
wellas stock-jobling? We wonder bow many “lies” have heen told 
to humbug Pat out of the Tribute money lor the Liberator; snd to prove 
that an“ insurrection might make # man's fortune,” we need only ealeu- 
late the number of guineas which so many of the “ finest pisintry” in 
the world have found themselves under the necessity of giving their elo- 
quent inciter to insurrection to get them out of the duck, where doing as 
he bid them got them in.—- Age. 


Perseverance. — ‘1 recollect,” says Sir Jonah Barrington, “ in Queen's 
county. to bave seen a Mr. Clerk, who had Leen a working cerpenter, 
and when making a bench for the session justices at the court house, was 
laughed #1 for taking peculiar pains in plaining and smocthing the seat 
uf it. He smilingly observed, that he did so to make it easy for himself, 
as he was resolved he would never die tillhe had a right to sit thereupon, 
and be kept bis word. He was an industrious man—honest, respectable, 
and kind-hearted. He succeeded in all his effortsto accomulate an in 
dependence ; he did accumulate it, and uprigitly. His character kept 
pace with the increase of bis property, and he lived to sit a8. magistrate 
on that very bench thet he sawed and planed.” 


Earthquake —A \etter from Smyrna says:— The earthquake which 
which we felt bere on the 9th ot March has been very destructive at 
-ome places in the interior of Anatolia, at the distance of a few days’ 
journey to the const of Smyrna. At Baiiagda, a town about forty 
leagues from Bmyrna, four minarets and twenty houses were overturn 
ed. The emall village of Eldirek, one hour's journey from Ballagda, 
consisting of 40 of 50 houses. was entirely destroyed. A larger village 
called lenidje, in whieh there were 2 or 300 houses, also, suffered a 
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t deal, as did two other villages within two bours distance of Ballag- | 

_ At Degnialu, five or six leagues distant from that town, bell the | 
houses and the walls of the ancient fortress tumbled down. In fine, the 
calamity was geveral along a line of from 6 to 10 leagues; and in addi 
tion to an extensive destruct +n of property, a great number of persons 
lust their lives. Degniziu, situated near the ruins of the ancient Laodi- 
cea of Phrygia, suffered much from an earthqueke in 1715 which de- 
stroyed more than 11,000 of its inbabitants. 

SWISS LEGEND OF WILLIAM TELL. 

The following extract respecting the hero of Switzerland is taken | 
from a most valuable and excellent work, “The History of Switzer | 
land,” which forms the 36th volume of Dr. Lardner's Cabinet Cyclo. | 

ia: — | 
| 


| 


William Tell, who was one of the sworn at Rutli, and noted for his 
high and daring spirit, exposed himselfto arrest by Gessler's myrmidons, 
for passing the hut without making obeisance NV hispers of conspiracy 
had already reached the vogt, and he expected to extract some farther 
evidence from Tell onthe subject. Offended by the man’s obstinate | 
silence, he gave loose to his tyrannical humour, and knowing that Tell 
was a good archer, commanded him to shoot from a great distance af an | 
apple on the head of his child. God, says an old chronicler, was with | 
him: and the vogt, who had not expected such a specimen of skill and | 
fortune, now cast about for new ways to entrap the object of his malice ; | 
and, seeing a second arrow in his quiver, asked bim what that was for ? 
Tell replied evasively, that such was the usual practice of archers. Not 
content with this reply, the vogt pressed on him farther, and assured him 
of his life, whatever the arrow might have been meant for. © Vugt,” 
said Tell, “had [ shot my child, the second shaft was for Tuer; and be 
sure I should not have missed my mark a second time !’—Transported 
with rage, not unmixed with terror, Gessler exclaimed, * Tell! [have 

mised thee life, but thou shall pass itin a dungeon.” Accordingly, 

e took boat with his captive, intending to transport him across the lake 
to Kassnacht in Sehwytz, ia defence of the common right of the dis- 
trict, which provided that its natives should not be kept in confinement 
beyond its borders. A sudden storm on the lake overtook med oni ; 
and Gessler was obliged to give orders to loose Tell from his fetters, 
and commit the helm to his hands, as he was known for a skilful steers- 
mes. ‘Tell guided the vessel to the foot of the great Axenberg, where a 
ledge of rock, distinguished to this day as Tell’s platform, presented it- 
self asthe only possible landing-place for leagues around. Here he! 
seized his cross-bow, and escaped by a daring leap, leaving the skiff to | 
wrestle its way in the billows. The vogt also escaped the storm, but 
only to meet a fate more signal from Tell’s bow in the narrow pass near 
Kossnacht. The tidings of his death enbanced the courage of the peo- 
ple, but also alarmed the vigilance of their rulers, and greatly increased 
the dangers of the conspirators, who kept quiet. These occurrences 
marked the close of 1307. 

Legal aad Natural Phraseology-—The Sheriff of Dunfermline, while 
examining a boy who happened to be a witness concerning the taking 
away of a horse from the plough by a toliman, asked the youth if he could 
positively say that he saw the Tollman carry off the norse. “No,” said 
the boy. The case was about to be dismissed, when the boy added, 
* but he led him, off Sir.” 

The pit at Covent Garden usually seems quite fall when 700 people 
are init; but on the night of Young's benefit it had exactly 1140 spec- 
tators. The other parts of the house were filled in proportion, so that 
Young's receipts could not have been far short of £800, deducting even 
the money that was returned on the following day to persons who had 
paid at thedoors, but could not gain admission to the house, but, in the 
whole, not more than about £30 were refunded. 


Marriage of King Leopold.—We extract the following from the official 

rt of the Belgium Moniteur of June 4:—" The interview of their Ma 
[ction the King of the French and the King of the Belgians has taken 
place at Compeigne. The marriage of the Princess Louise, eldest 
daughter of his Majesty Louis Philippe, has been decided upon. This 
union, which will be celebrated in a very short time, will strengthen 
the connexion between the two Powers, by the alliance of the two 


| Capt. v. Varlo, who exetis.-—5ith do: Capt. C. Campbell, from @e ist 


romantic mountains and antique castles that look down inte the biue 
waves ot Father Rhine.”—Rome, May 17. 

Whitehall, June ®, 1232.—The King has been pleased to direct letters 
patent to be passed under the Great Seal, constituting and appointing the 
Right Hon. Sir James Robert George Graham, Bart., Rear-Admiral Sir 
Thomes Masterman Hardy, Bart. G.C.B; Rear-Admiral the Hon. | 
George Uleneage Lawrence Dundas, C.B.; Captain Sir Samuel John | 
Brooke Pechell, Bart. C.B.; Captain the Hon. George Barrington, and 
Henry Labouchere, Esq; to be bis Majesty's Commissioners for exe.) 
euting the office of High Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great | 
Britain and Ireland, aud the dominions, islands, and territories thereunto | 
belonging. | 

War office, June 8, 1732.—7th Regt. of Drags: Capt. F. Halt, from | 
bh. p. Unatt., to be Capt. v. 1. J. Pettat, who exchs.—Ist Regt. of Ft : | 
Capt. G Goodall, from the 55th Ft. to be Capt., v. Campbell, whoexchs. | 
LA. W. DL {Bedford to be Adjt. v. Richardson, who resigns the Adjtcy. | 
only.—J7th Ft: Asst. Surg W Newton to be Surg. v. Martindale dec. 
—2istdo: Ens. P. L. Camptell, from the #9th Ft, to be Sec. Lt. by 
pur. v. Mackenzie, app. to the 60th Fi—4Istdo: Ens. J. Lawrie to be | 
LA. by pur. v. Hamilton, who rets.; H. Downes Gent. to be Ens by pur. | 
v. Lawrie.—46th do: Capt. J. H. Anstruther, from the 76th Ft. to be | 











Ft. to be Capt. v. Goodaii, who exchs.—60th do: See. La. J.K. Macken- | 


| zie, from the 21st Ft. to be See, St., v. J. A. Morris, who rets upon h. p. | 


RI. Af. Corps. —63d do: Ens. R. Chator, from b. p. RE Af. Corps, to be | 
Ens. v. Miles, app. to the 89th Ft.—76th do: Capt G. Varlo, from the | 
46th Ft. to be Capt. v. Anstruther, who exchs.—89th de: Ens. R. J. Pal- 
coner Miles, from the 63d Ft., to be Ens. v. Campbell, app. to the 21st } 
Ft —U2d do: Lt. J. A. Robertson to be Capt. by pur., v. G. Macdonald, | 
who rets.; Eos. HW. D. Drummond to be Lt. by pur., v. Robertson; Alex- 
ander Munro, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Drummond 

Memorandum.—The appointment of Asst. Surg. W. H. Fryer, from | 
the h. p. to the 96th Ft., on 13th ull., has not takea place. 

The power vested in the crown by a recent Act of Parliament to re 
call the patents formerly granted to the Navy and Victualling Boards, 
has already been acted upon, those Boards having ceased to exist on Sa- 
turday last. 

The duties hitherto performed by thein will in future be conducted 
by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, who have selected as 
their principal officers to assist them in managing the civil affairs of the 
Navy— 

Captain WM. SYMONDS, as Surveyor of the Navy. 

J. T. BRIGGS, Esq., as Accountant-General of the Navy. 

The Hon. ROBERT DUNDAS, as Storekeeper-Ganeral of the Navy 

JAMES MEEK, Esq., as Comptroller for Victualling the Navy, and 

Sir WM. BURNETT, as Physician of the Navy. 

London, June 16.—City, Friday evening—There is no confirmation of 
the favourable news received from Don Pedro's expedition. All that is 
absolutely known respecting it is that a telegraphic communication was 
received at Paris from Bayonne, conveying the intelligence that has 
been made public. The confidential correspondents of Don Pedro in 
London are of opinion that there must be some mistake at the source of 
thenews. They unquestionably strongly discredit the accuracy of the 
statement. The dispesition to believe it authentic, however, is so strong 
in the city that the scrip advanced from an 1-8th to 3-4 premium, 


London, June 16.—In the House of Lords last night, after several pe- 
titions had been presented, the Marquess of Londonderry called the at- 


id their respects to their Majesties. ‘Phe company was very name- 
a including Prnce Adalbert of Prussia, aon pom te ns 
England. 

THE CHOLERA. 
Council Office, June 14. 

Country (England and Scotland ).—Remaing at last report, 270; new 
cases, 87 ; deaths, 43; recovered, 35; remaining, 276—1otal from com- 
mencement, 11,395; total 4,310. 

Report of Cholera Cases in Ireland, June 11.--New cases, 316; deaths, 
110, recoveries, 219; remaining, 765, 


Cholera in Holland.—We regret to learn, by the arrival of the Bata- 
vier, that the cholera has at length made its appearance in Holland, a 
country which bas hitherto escaped this dreadful scourge, and which 
circumstance was generally attributed to the extreme cleanliness of the 
inhabitants. The Batavier brought over Sir W. Scott and upwards of 
100 other passengers. The engineer of this fine steam vessel died at 
Rotterdam, supposed of the cholera, and bis place was supplied bya 
foreigner; from whose inexperience, or from some other cause, the ves- 
sel, when off the Brille, sustained an injury that made her ten hours be- 
yond her usual time. 

The Moderator of the General Assembly has received an order in 
Council, enjoining prayers to be offered up by the clergy in connection 
with the Established Church, in such towns and districts as have become 
free from the cholera.—Edinburgh Observer. 

The Earl of Stirling bas filed a bill in Chancery, against the Nova 
Scotia Mining Company, to compel them to account to his Lordship, as 
proprietor and bereditary Lieutenant of all Nova Scotia, and Lord of 
the Domition of Canada, for the net proceeds of the mines. 


The disanion increases! On Friday (yesterday se'nnight) the King 
and his Minister had a very warm discussion, and, since that period, the 
subject has not been introduced. There were rumours, yesterday, of an 
immediate change in, at least, one department of the Administration, 

A mixed Administration is talked of, with the Duke of Richmond at 
its head.----Court Journal. 

Dangerous position of the Duchess de Berri.—An attempt has been made 
by a person of very high rank in this country, to conciliate the French 
Government in favour ofthe Duchess de Berri, supposing that she should 
be captured. It has failed :—the answer is, that whilst there was reason 
to believe that the Duchess was endeavouring to make her escape after 
the affair at Marseilles, the principal authorities, knowing that the Go- 
vernment whs anxious that she should get safely away, would have re- 
frained from any step which would have exposed her to trial before a 
legal tribunal; but that her direct participation in the revolt of La Ven- 
dée, has given the affair another colour. Should the Government main- 
tain the upper handin Paris, andthe Duchess de Berri be made prisoner, 
her fate we fear will be sealed; for as Ministers must make an example 
of some of the Republicans whom they have taken, they will not be able 
to shew leniency towards the Duchess, lest a general outcry should be 
raised against them. 

The Earl of Mulgrave left town on Tuesday, for Jamaica. His Ma- 
jesty conferred the bonour of the Grand Cross of the Guelphic Order 
on his Lordship a short time previous to his departure.—June 10. 





Kmperial Parliament, 





tention of Earl Grey to the language again used by Mr. Larkins, at ano- 
ther meeting of a political union in Sunderland, at which Dr. Headlam 
presided. After quoting some violent passages in the speech, and al- 
luding to the policy adupted by Mr. Pitt in 1799, with respect to such 
| unions, bis Lordship expressed a hope that the Noble Earl wouid re-con- 
sider his determination stated on a former night, not tu put them down 
by law. He thought that a small fine might be levied on the members 
of such societies, and chat the public houses which harboured them 
should be proceeded against. Bar! Grey admitted the impropriety ot 
the language used by Mr. Larkins, but denied that Dr. Headlam, who 





dynasties.” 


Communication between Lough Erne and the Sea.—For a considerable 
time past, it has been in contemplation to open a communication be- 
tween Lough Erne and the Western Ocean, by means of a canal. The 
invention of steam carriages aad railways has, however, entirely done 
away with the old “lazy-bed” system of water-earriage: and Mr. Ste- 
venson, the engineer, has recommended a good road or railway in pre- 
ference toacanal. After this, and the exposure we lately made of the 
abuses of the Lagan Navigation, we wonder whether the impudence of 
some men will carry them so far, as to ask for a renewal of that Act, 
which has so long enabled the Lagan Shareholders to mulct a most 
enormous revenue off a public in no way benefited by the job. 


Launch of the Quorra.—On Saturday se‘nnight, the steamer, intended 
for an expedition up the Niger, the object of which has already excited 
so deep an interest in the trading and scientific world, was launched at 
Wodside. She is, in every respect, well adapted for the object which 
the spirited proprietors have in view, viz:—exploring the immense re 
sources of the interior of Africa, under the suggestion of those intelli- 

ent and celebrated travellers, the Messrs. Lander. The fitting up of 

the engines of this vessel, which has been called the Quorra, after the 
name of that river destined, we trust, to be the scene of new disclosures, 
which will add to the science, the power, and the wealth of Britaia, 
will occupy about three weeks or a month.—Lirerpool Times. 


The Stocks---- Bot no Consol-ation.--Many years since, when stocks were 
more in vogue, for the punishment of the refractory and idle, than they 


now are, the Winchester coach stepped to change horses at a little vil- | 


lage, where these useful eppendages to the parish were placed oppesite 
the public house. A wag outside the coach, who had been, during the 
journey, making a batt of every body he came near, commenced quiz; 
zical operations against Beniface. “ Plenty of business for those affairs, 
Master Landlord, | suppose?” said the wag, pointing to the stocks. 
“Yes, Sir,” said Boniface. “ May Lask what you call them in this part 
of the country ?"’ saidthe wag. ‘ Recollectors,” was the reply “ Re- 
collectors, Master Landlord—I never heard them called by that name 
before. What do you mean by it?” ‘ Why,” said the landlord, we 
call them Recollectors, because we use them to put you London gentle 
men in, when you forget yourselves!"'---- Original 


Steam Carriage.--We learn from a correspondent that a steam carriage 
on anew construction, but most perfect in all its machinery and arrange- 
ments, will, in the course of the present month, commence running be- 
tween Birmingham and the metropolis. The engine, which is of 100 
horse power, propels a carriage in the shape of an omnibus holding 40 
pease, and drags a vehicle capable of containing waggon loads of 

uggage. The engine is separated from the carriage, and as the boiler 
is constructed of a number of tubes, the bursting of any one of which 
ean do no mischief, little fear need be entertained by any passengers for 
the security of their vehicle. The wheels of the carriage are full eight 
inches wide, and perfectly Mat. They drag themselves by the action of 
the retarding power of the engine which moves the machine back- 
wards and forwards at pleasure; and those who have travelled in it, 
dur ng its experimental journeys, affirm that it never makes a rat in the 
road. The pace can be altered, at the pleasure of the engineer, from 


one mile to 60, and distilled weter is to be used in order to guard against | 


the effects of a deposit of sediment in the boiler —Morning Paper. 


Sir Walter Scott —" Last week Sir Walter Scott left this city, intend- 
ing to return to Abbotsford by way of Florence, Venice, Munich, Stutt- 
gard, Frankfort, Cologne, Holland, and England. On the whole, his 
residence in Haly has been very beneficial to him; though the effects of 
the severe paralytic stroke will probably never be wholly removed, as 
the lameness in his foot was much increased, and he speaks with diffi- 


culty. Those who are able perfectly to follow him as he speaks. soon | 


perceive that the intellectual stream stil! flows in uninterrupted purity. 
rapidity, and strength. This is also proved by his activity: besides the 
work which he has already sent home, “ the Siege of Malta,’ he is now 
putting the last hand to a Calabrian novel,‘ Bigerro.’ which is founded 
on the extraordinary adventures of avery formidable bandit chief. 

greatly regrets the death of Goethe, because, as he expressed himselt, ‘ he 
would have been so happy to see by his own 


fire-side the powerfal genius 
on whom the world turned.’ Sir W 


received an invitation to Weimer 


the very week that Goethe died. Uf he attended only to his health, he | 


would return by sea; but be is drawn by an irresistable | nging to the 











was as loyal a man as any in the kingdom, should be held accountable 
for it. He disapproved of the continuance of political unions, but trust- 
ed to the good sense of the people of England to give them up, now the 
excitement which first produced them had died away. But he neither 
contemplated the introduction of any new law, nor had received any 
instructions to prepare one.—M. Herald. 


London, June 16.--We have looked through the Paris papers of Wed- 
nesday, and can find in them nothing calculated to make us despair of 
the results to which we had hoped the Government would at last feel 
the propriety of arriving. —There now appears evidently an indisposition 
to push to extremes the extraordinary powers which it had assumed un- 
der the pressure of recent events, and this concession of itself is some 
amends for the faults that have been already committed. The siege of 
Paris, as it is ridiculously called, is not, it is true, yet raised; but certain 
sentinels, friends to the King, but friendly also to the Constitution, pro 
claim that relief is near at hand, and that the day of illegal proscription 
is already nearly closed. ‘The Constitutional, a sem-ministerial paper, 
goes so far as to state that the ‘state of siege’’ is continued only to give 
countenance to some domiciliary visits which are still going on, and 
producing some important fruits; and the Temps, a moderate Journal, 
also ventures to assume that as five whole days have been suffered to 
elapse, and nothiug done by the courts martial, their future career will 
be neither very active nor very offensive. The arrests still continue 
General Lafayette is stated, rather unequivecally, to have left Paris for 
his country house of La Grange. 

It seems to be understood, and indeed is officially announced, that the 
order apon the medical men of Paris to return the names of the wound- 
ed under their care, and which gave such universal disgust, will not now 
be enforced. The number of wounded in the hospitals is now stated 
at 416. 

Madrid, June 4.—The troubles in La Vendee, of which we have only 
just had intelligence, have by no means been a subject of astonishment 
tous. This disturbance, as well as that which broke out at Marseilles, 
was the result of a deep plan laid by the Holy Alliance. Count de St. 
Priest, the Duke of Almanasar, was the confidant of our Court. The 
restoration (which turned ont to be a real one) of the Wellington party 
to power in England was the signal of this conflagration. Our troops, 
which are now stationed on the Portuguese frontier, were forthwith to 
march in the direction of the Pyranees; for the landing of Don Pedro 
in Portugal was expected to have been seasonably arrested by the good 
interference of a Tory Ministry. Then the King of Holland was to 
have made an attack on Belgium, and the Austrians were to take posses- 
sion of Ancona, in order to suppress the rising spirit of Italy. Such was 
the state of things which the Apostolicals appear to have firmly counted 
on,andthere can be no doubt that the journey of Count Cruz and his 
| companion to England had direct reference to the execution of this 

great European project. 





Lord Durham has again sustained a severe domestic calamity by the 
| death of his taird daughter, the Hon. Harriett Caroline Lambton, who 
expired on Tuesday at bis Lordship’s residence in Cleveland-row. Miss 
Lambton was the yougest dangnter of the Noble Lord Privy Seal by his 
first marriage with Miss Cholmondeley, and completed her 17th yeara 
fortnight only previous to her dissolution. The remains of the lamented 
young lady will be removed for interment iu the family vault of Lambton 
Casile, in the county of Durham, where the obsequies of his Lordship’s 
eldest son, a beautiful youth in his 14th year, were performed a short 


}time age. The heir apparent to the title and vast possessions of Lord | 


| Durham is now his only son, the Hon. George Frederick d’Arey Lamb- 
ton. an infant in his fourth year We regret to hear that the health of 
| the Noble Lord himself is considered extremely delicate. 


| Arrival of Sir Walter Scott.-—This eminent literary character, and high- 
| ly-esteemed individual, arrived in town the night before last, from Hol 

land, in bis route from Ltaly, whither he had made a tour in search of 
} that great blessing. health. In announcing the return of the worthy 
Baronet, it would have afforded us much plensure to have added thot he 


} 


to state, on the authority of a gentlemau who came over passenger in the 

| same vessel, that Sir Walter's health is still in a declining and precarious 
state. He is sojourning, for the present, with a friend in the vicinity of 
the Regent’s-park 


| room for the season at St. James’s, when a crowd of Nobility and Gentry 


had realised his object to the utmost extent of his wishes; but we regret | 


On the 14th of June her Majesty, the Queen, held her last drawing 


COLONIAL POLICY.---ORDERS IN COUNCIL. 
| House of Commons June 4. 

Mr. IRVING was anxious to put two questions to the Nobie Lord, 
which be hoped be would not object to answer. The House was aware 
that some time ago a cormnmittee had been appointed on our commercial 
affairs, chiefly as related to the West Indies. A report from that com- 
mittee was already on the table of the House. His first question was, 
whether it was intended to carry the recommendations of that report 
into effect, and what were the reliefs which Government intended to 
propose? His second question, and to this he boped the Noble Lord 
would not object to give an answer, related also to the West India colo- 
nies. A committee was now sitting up stairs to inquire into the state of 
the slaves of those colonies. What he was anxious to know frorm the 
Noble Lord was, whether the Government would consent to suspend 
the Orders in Council which had been sent out in Nov. last, until the 
committee up stairs should have made its report. 

Lord ALTHORP said that to the first question he must decline giving 
any answer. As tothe Orders in Council, they had been sent to the 
Crown colonies, where they had the force of law. They had also 
been sent to the colonies with local legislatures, with a recommendation 
that they should be adopted, but in every case they had declined to 
adopt them. With respect to those colonies, he would say that it was 
not the intention of Government to press their adoption, but in the 
Crown colonies, as he had already said, the Orders in Council were 
now the taw, and it was not the intention of Government to alter 
them, or to suspend their operation till the committee should have made 
its report. 

Sir R. PEEL wished to know from the Noble Lord whether any dis- 
criminating duties were intended to be applied to the Crown colonies, 
as distinguished from those colonies in which the Orders in Coancil 
were notadopted? He thought the aduption of such duties would be 
unjust to the latter colonies. 

Lord ALTHORP said, it was not the intention of Government to 
»ropose any such duties. Government might adopt other measures, but 
it would not propose any discriminating duties. 

Mr. IRVING regretted the course which the Government seemed dis- 
posed to adopt with respect to the Orders in Council. The Noble Lord 
was perfectly correct in saying that those orders were now law in the 
crown colonies, but though they were the letter of the law, they were 
no where carried into effect, and for this reason,—that they could not be 
so carried. They mightremain the law, bat they would be a law wholly 
inoperative; and that was the reason why he was anxious that they 
should be suspended until the committee should have reported. 


RUSSIAN DUTCH LOAN.—GREECP. 

Mr. A. BARING said there was arother subject to which he was anx- 
ious to call the attention of the Noble Lord before bringing up the re- 
port. It would oe recollected that early in the present session, a long 
| discussion took place on the motion of the Rt. Hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
| Herries) on the payment of a debt of Russia, part of which was guaran- 
| teed Ly this country and by Holland. That debt was paid in part by the 
present Government; but the Noble Lord, whether from some misgiv- 
| ings as to the question, or to put it on @ more secure ground, stated that 
| it was his intention to bring in a billon the subject. He wished to know 
| from the Noble Lord whether sach was sti!l his intention, and whew he 

intended to bring inthe bill?) Vhere was another subject on which he 
was anxious to put a question to the Noble Lord. He had heard it 
stated, and indeed on such good authority that unless he heard it denied 
| by the Noble Lord he should consider it authentic, that this country had 
entered into an engagement to pay alarge sum of money for the purpose 
| of supporting a German prince on the throne of Greece. 
| Lord ALTHORP said that ene ground on which the payment to Rus- 
sia had been defended was, that though we had admitted that a separa- 
tion had taken place between Belgium and Holland, yet that Russia bad 
not. Russia had since admitted and made itself a party to an acknow- 
ledgment of that separation, and in that respect she stood on somewhat 
different grounds. In consequence a convention had been drawn up be- 
tween this country and Russia, and was now in progress, though it had 
not yet been ratified. When that convention should be ratified, it 
would be laid on the table, and such measures should be proposed with 
respect to it as might be considered necessary. In the mean time Par- 
| liament would not be called upon for any measures on the subject of the 
Russian-Dutch loan, payment of which would until soch ratification be 
| suspended. (Herr, hear.] On the subject of the Hon. Gentleman's 
second question, he would only say that, as it was the subject of a pend- 
ing negotiation, the Hon. Mem. must excase him if he declined making 
| any explanation respecting it 

Mr. HERRIES said, he was glad to hear that the payment of the 
loan was suspended: but he could not admit the ground on which the 
Noble Lord had said that the payment had been defended. 


TITHES. 





. House of Lords June 14. 
Lord KING rose to present some petitions from Ireland against the 
| present system of tithes im that country. In doing so he begged leave 
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to remark on one or two observations made ons late occasion by a Right | Bury (Lancastire) Political Union on Monday, it was resolved, * That 
Rev. Prelate, with regard to this subject. That Right Reverend | the Members of this Union remain together til the reformed Parliament 
Prelate denied that the property of the Church was the public | snall have removed the enormous burdens vader which the country is 
property, and he asked him if any Nobleman or Gentleman thought fli | groaning, and until « further extension of the suffrage be granted, and that 
to charge his estate with annual sums for the maintenance and support | suffrage be protected by the Baliot.’” 

of certain persuns, would the State bave any right to abstract it from From Bricutox.—* A practical answer has already been given to 
those persons, and to appropriate it to other purposes? He (Lord King) | Eari Grey's expectation that the Political Unions woud dissolve them- 
admitted that the State would have no title tu touch property of that de- | selves as soon as the Reform Bill passed, by the Unions established here, 


63 
s, and il wes generally supposed that they 
would receive the sanction of Parliament by the 27th instant, the day 


| fixed on for the general rejoicing and illumination. 


befure the House of Common 


The Irish Bill is not palatable to the representatives of the Sister 
Kingdom generally. and Mr. O'Connell has contrived te excite much 
odiam throughoat the country with respect to its details. Ina letter 
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scription, but he denied there was any analogy in the cases, or that the | who, having now formed themselves into sia branches, proclaim their | addressed to the reformers of England, from whom he claims assistance, ' 
property of the Church bad ever been regarded in the same light. On determination to return the Members for Brighton, and boast that they | now their cause has proved successful 
the contrary, it had always been dealt with according to the change and | can command five hundred votes, which will be given to no candidate who | 








and by the aid of the reformers ’ 


exigencies of the country. It was not now in the hands of those, or of 
the successors of those on whom it had been originally bestowed. It 
was taken from one Church at the Reformation to be given to another, 
and itagain changed hands at the Revolution, and he saw no reason 
why it should not again be altered at the discretion of the Legislatare. 
The Bishop of LONDON said, be would not be induced to enter into 


a discussion with the Noble Lord on the question of tithes in so irregu- | 


Jar a manner. He would reserve his answer to the Noble Lord's question 
until a more suitable oppurtunity, and he telt that he would have no dif. 
ficulty iu finding a sufficient and satisfactory reply. He would merely 
content himself with denying that in any expression he had hitherto used 
he had said (hat the State was not entitled, and that the Legislatrue was 
not empowered to interfere with the preperty of the Church, so far as 
regulations went, by which the possessors of it were to be compelled to 
perform their duty. 

The Marquess of NORTHAMPTON moved the second reading of 
the Bill, rendering it unnecessary for Members to vacate their seats on 
becoming Ministers of the Crown, which, after a slight discussion on the 

yarts of the Duke of Wellington, Lords Roden, Lansdowne, and the 
ord Chancellor, was postponed until the 25th inst. 
House of Commons June 14, 

Mr. E. L. BULWER brought forward his promised motions. 

“ That it is expedient to repeal all (axes which impede the diffusion of 
knowledge. 

“That it is peculiar expedient at the present time to repeal the stamp 
duty on newspapers. 


“That it is also peculiarly expedient to repeal, or to reduce the duty 


on advertisements. 

‘That it is expedient, in order to meet the present state of the reve- 
nue, to appoint a Select Committee, to consider the propriety of estab- 
lishing a cheap postage on newspapers and other publications.” 

He introduced the subject to the House by a long and elegant speech, 
stating the evils of the present high rate of taxation, which deprives the 
poor of enjoying the advanteges possessed by the wealthier classes, and 
finally alluded to the greater circulation that was ensured to the people 
of France and the United States by a lesser system of taxation upon 
the knowledge that should be rendered available to all. Mr. O'Connell 
briefly seconded the motion, which, however, was opposed by Lord Al- 
thorp, not so mach upen its merits, as being brought forward at aa im- 
proper time. The motion, after a short debate, was withdrawn. 

A singular discussion succeeded, upon the motion of Mr. DW. Har- 
vey to bring in a bill to empower the Judges of the King’s Bench to 1s- 
sue 4 Mandamus to the Treasurers of the several Inns of Court, and to 
frame ordinances to regulate the admission of persons claiming to be 
called to the Bar. It may be recollected, that this Member, who is an 
eminent Solicitor, was refused admission to the Bar, on account of some 
uupleasant transactions implicating bis character in the opinions of the 
Benchers, and to prevent a repetition of this power which had likewise 
been exerted in the refusal to permit Wooller, the editor of the once ce- 
lebrated ‘* Black-dwarf,” to practice asa Barrister. 

The motion was opposed by the Solicitor General, on the ground that 
the authority on the part of the Benchers was necessary in ensuring the 
respectability of the Bar, and this argument, in spite of a tirade from 
Mr. O'Connell, was supplanted by the House, the Members on a divi 
sion being for the motion 52 and against it 68, leaving a majority of 16 
against it. ° 

—>— 
COLONIAL POLICY—OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
From the London Courier, June 11. 

In the House of Com nons on Tuesday night, Lord Althorp was asked 
by Mr. Irving what were the intentions of Government in respect to the 
enforce:neat of the order in Council of November 23, which bas excited 
so much discontent inthe West India Colonies. Lord Althorp replied, 
that the order in Council was law in the Crown Colonies,and would not 
be interfered with; but in other Colonies it would not be persevered in 
during the sitting of the Committee. 

Now, without going into the question of the propriety of this orderin 
Council, we think that the West India proprietors have just ground of 
complaint against the indecisive conduct ot Government in regard to 
their regulations affecting West India property. Itis precisely the doubts 
and insecurity, which such a vacillating course of conduct is ealculated 
to attach to the value of property in the Sugar Colonies, that have been 
one of the principal causes of the distress under which ‘he Colonies now 
suffer. 

While Government hesitates, the application of capital is suspended. 
The West Indians will not sow, while they are uncertain who shall reap 
Thus the evil and the misery travel roundin a circle :—The colonists are 
in distress; their slaves, like all other labourers, share in the distress of 
their employers; to relieve the distress of the slave-labourer, the (iovern- 


ment bolds forth, in terrorem, regulations tending still further to distress | 


will not pledge himself to the Ballot and Universal Suffrage.’ ” 


| From Binaixcuam.—* At the Meeting of the Council of the Birming.- | 


ham Political Uaion on Tuesdey, Mr. Niemeewicz. a Polish Nobleman, 
| Much advanced in years, was introduced to the Council by Mr. Attwood, 
asa friend of Kusciusko. He related the suflerings of his countrymen 
| under Russian domination. The Council resoleed, ‘ That as soon as the 
Reform Bill has become law they will use all the powers which circumstances 
| may place at their diposal, to induce the British Government to insist upon the 
| restoration to their homes, their possessions, and their honours, of all the Po 
| ish Patriots now suffering under exile or imprisonment ; aud also, at least, 
to insist upon the fulfilment to the very letter, of all the provisions in fa- 
| Your of Poland, contained in the Treaty of Vienna.’ ' 
} “NATIONAL UNION OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
“Public Meetings of the Wnion will be held during the week at the 
| following places :— 
| “ Monday evening at 8, at the Institution, Theobald’s Road.—Messrs 
Mee, Cleave, and others will attend, 
| “Same evening Philadelphia Chapel, Windmill-street, Finsbury- 
square.—Messrs. Preston, Bailey, and others will attend 
“Same evening, Sydney Arms, Charles-street, Stepney —Messrs. Os- 
borne, Boreham, and others with attend. 
| ‘Tuesday evening, Duke of York, Camberwell New Road.----Messrs. 
| Osborne, Lucking, and others will attend, 
“ Same evening, Spread Eagle, Limehouse Hole.---Messrs. Mee, and 
| Others will attend 
“Thursday evening, Assembly Rooms, Castle-street, Oxford Market. 
—Messrs. Beck, Mansell, and others will attend 
* Saturday evening, Halifax Arms, Mile End New Town.—Meesrs 
Archer, Goulbourn, and others will attend. 
“SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION. 
“The propriety of petitioning for the Repeal of the Septennial Act. 


nion that the most effectual way to prevent those from eating who 
will not work, is, that those who do work should heaceforth work 
for themselves. 

“Members are earnestly requested to attend in their several Classes 

during the week, as the balloting list will be furnished by their leaders. 

James Osponng, See. 
‘Institution of the Working Classes, 8, Theobald's Road 

Ked Lion-square. 


sent crisis. Doors open at Seven. Admission to the public, 6d 
Members of the National Union of the Working Classes, 3d 

“On Sunday morning Mr. Petrie will Lecture ‘Oo the Rights of 
Man in Seciety.’ 

“In the evening Mr. Osborne will deliver a Discourse from ‘ Thy 
Princes are Rebellious, and Companions of Thieves '” 

‘Western Co-operative Institute, 59, 
Onxford-street 
| “On Sunday next, at Seven in the evening, a Lecture by Mr. B. War- 
| den.—Admission free. 

“On Tuesday next, at 8 in the evening, an adjourned Special Meeting, 
to consider whether the property of the Union shall be indivisible, as re- 
solved at the late Congress.” 

At the last meeting of the Members of the Institution of the Working 
Classes, 8, Theobald’s Road. Mr. Beobow in the Chair, Mr. George 
proposed, that we now consider the advantages likely to result from a 
solemn Congress of Representatives of the Working Classes and others 
of the United Kingdom, to insure unity of sentiment grounded upon 
equal rights and equal laws. 

Mr. Bethold declared the sole object of the people was to get rid of 
hereditary imbecility, and he trusted thet an English Convention of the 
people would be formed, having for its object— 

1. The establishment of a Commonwealth, but one superior to any that 
hed yet existed. 

2. The abolition of soldiery, having no standing army but the whole 
united people. 

We have several other accounts of the intentions of these self-con- 
stituted political assemblies, all of which justify us in pronouncing Lord 
Grey's weakness—we acquit him of wickedness—to be beyond belief; 
particularly after his Lordship had been openly in the bebit of declaring 
how much time and experience had done for him in altering bis views 
about Reform. 


Poland Street, 


—_— 
From the John Bull, of June 3d. 

Monday having been fixed for the celebration of his Majesty's birth 
day, the morning was ushered in with the usual rejoicings. A salute 
was fired from the Park guns, and at two o'clock there was a drawing- 
room et St. James's, which exceeded in number of persons and bril- 











“That as the justice of the injunction, * That be that will not work | 
neither shal! he eat,’ is generally admitted, this Meeting is of opi- | 


“ On Tuesday evening Mr. Cobbett will deliver a Lecture on the pre- | 


of Ireland, he demands that the right of voting tor Counties be confer- 
red on all the forty-thilling freeholders in fee, aud in his place in Pariia- 
| ment, he has submitted a motion of the same character 


probable, however, that the Ministers will ac ce} 


it is not at all 

any of bis suggestions, 
and as their party is sufficiently strong without him, they will of course 
fall to the ground. 

The Trish Members complain that their constituency will be consider: 
ably lessened by the new Bill, and in some Counties, this will unques- 
tionably be the case, and perheps more so in the Catholic sections of the 

| country than elsewhere: this suffix iently accounts for Mr. O'Connell's 
| Opposition, in which, however, he has ‘itthe chance of being successful, 

Another motion, by the same Llouwourable Member, shared a similar 
fate. The object of this second proposition was to enable persons to 
vote in countries who shall be seized of an estate for lives enewable for 
ever, of the clear yearly value of 40s. above rent and charges, and no 
subject to any higher rent than £4. of to a greater renewal fee than [0s. 
on the fall of each life. 

A motion was brought forward by Sir Robert Heron, and also nega- 
tived that the university of Dublin should continue to retura but one 
member to Parliament, conferring the additional member in the city of 
Kilkenny. 

A grand dinner is contemplated by the Corporation of the City of 
London upon the occasion of * Reform,” to which Lords Grey and Al- 
thorp are to be specially invited. If we may credit the remarks in some 

lof the Journals, this entertainment will be only second to the magnifi- 
cent entertainment prepared for the Allied Sovereigns in 1814, 





The sitnation of the West India Colonies bas oceasioned much dis- 
| cussion both in Parliamentary and mercantile circles of the metropolis. 
It seems to be generally admitted that the present state of things cannot 
| last much longer, so keenly is distress experienced in all the Sugar Co 
|lonies: the language of Mr. M‘'Queen of Glasgow, and of Andrew Col- 
ville Esq., @ distinguished West India Merchant and proprietor, is re- 
iterated by the presses of the country, the voice of complaint from the 
Islands is re-echoed in every part of England, and that language and that 
| voice say “that unless better prices are obtained for the produce, the 

cultivation of the West India Colonies must be extinguished, and the 
| Islands lost for everto the country,” 
| Ttise melancholy consideration for our suffering countrymen in the 
West Indies, that theircnuse isso mixed ap with a question of morality, 
as to render any allusion to an amelioration of their condition—ea 
stambling-block to the anti-slavery party. Anappeal for relief to an op 

pressed interest, ismet hy the denial of the right by which that interest 
is in a great degree maintained, and thus the necessity of assistance, if it 
| be intended to preserve what have aright to be termed “the jewels of 


| the Crown,” is not made ap arentto that class, either of Legislators or 
| moralists, who, upon any other subject, would hardly close their ears 
l tothe language of argumentor complaint. 
It is miserable sophistry to urge thet the colonies are of little walue to 
| the empire, inasmuch as their very statistics contradict the statement, 
and could any plan be devised by which a mutual concession could ac- 
complish a mutual benefit, both on the score of justice to proprietors and 
| of humanity to the slaves, the question would be set at rest for ever, by 
| the incalculable advantnges that must accrue. 

From the present tone of enquiry, we would hope that many facts 
may arise, (and they can only be made evident by dispassionate reason- 
| ing.) to soften asperities, and induce all parties to promote one system 


| of relief, one plan of procedure, and one scheme of benefit to all. 





CHOLERA. 

We are happy in being enabled to state that this disense is decidedly 
on the decrease, and the reportsof the three last days are sufficiently fa- 
vourable to encourage our warmest hopes that it is on the eve of de- 
parture from us. 

















the employer: the increased distress of the employer, re-acts on the em-| liancy of appearance, eny similar assembly during the present reign. NE 15 a | | - o = | 
pioyed; and this may continue until both master and man perish in the | To enumerate the illustrious and distinguished persons present, would | «a ry - I6 | ry 7 
general ruin. | fill so great a space of our paper that we think it best to omit their =e | ae | e >. = & 

Courier, June 14. | namesentirely. The crowd was immense, and at one period nearly 4 3 = wise 2, SF +=} z 2. & 

From a notice given to Lord Althorp, last night, in the House of Com- | two thousand persons were in the suite of rooms. 7. 2 >. |F - = - g e |8 pe 

mons, it appears that it is the intention of Ministers to lose no time in Her Royal Highness the Princess Victoria was present, and stood on Z = | Ps 4 5 e s = 5 E 5 
carrying into effect the recommendation of the seleet committee of the | the Right band of the Queen. The grace and affibility of her Royal ~ Red ee ? oe } ane Sd es, 
Commercial State of the West Indies, to assist the Planters with a loan | Highness’s manner attracted universal admiration. Joly2iet | 191) 71 20; 29{ 3h 61 29 i4 4) 108 
from Government. | His Majesty's reply to the customary address of the Bishops on the 2% 154 74 9 2 239 mw “ 6 i *1 
For this partial and temporary assistance the West[Indies, no doubt, will | occasion, was most satisfactory. The King declared, unequivocally, 234 169 = = ba 4 = pe ° m 8 
be grateful; but we regret that a more decided determination was not | his unalterable determination to uphold the Church in the full enjoy- od -: “s rr ° 87 21 32 }H ; 3 
evinced on the part of Ministers to grapple resolutely with the difficulties ment of all its rights and privileges, considering the unimpaired praspe- oo. o 4s 4 | 4 rH | 23 21 | 7 4 +4 
of the West India question | rity of the Establishment in which he had been educated as essential ad 73 | “6 3 122 23 18 5 “6 
And we should argue, from the hesitation of Ministers to bring for-| alike to the temporal and spiritual welfare of the people. — | —— | —— | —-| —— : | cunts | cantunte Y cans! § caned 1 em 
ward any great financial measure for the relief of the West Indies, that| ‘This declaration, which his Majesty desired might be made public, is most 943 377 104 73) 1497 241} 170 49 27| 627 


they are not fully aware of the extent of the distress of the whole body 


of the West India Proprietors, nor of the consequences of the ruin of the | 


Colonies to the Mother Country. 


As Ministers have affixed a value to the evidence adduced before the | 
Select Committee, by their prompt acquiescence in a measure of relief 


founded on that evidence, it may be useful to take a glance at the state- 
ments of some of the witnesses. And we will first shortly state, from 
the evidence of Alexander M‘Donnell, Esq. Secretary to the Committee 
of the West India Merchants, the value of the Colonies to the revenue of 














consolatory and opportune ; inasmuch as some of the Right Hoenonra- 
ble Partisans of the Admi istration have recently boasted that they will 
not suffer Parliament to separate “ without a slap at the Bishops.” 

The Queen performed her part in this ceremonial in a manner equally | — Seuss 
gracious. Her Majesty was greatly affected and concluded her reply York nacional ‘ 
lwith this very touching sentence :----‘ My Lords, I am particularly | ers, is an occasional contributor to this journal. 

obliged to you for this declaration of attachment at a period when 1 | receive subscriptions for the work at our office:— 
am most cruelly and undeservedly insu'ted and calumniated upon many | 


Total deaths 1328. 


Tota! cases since commencement 3239. 








| We have much pleasure in copying the following notice from the 
Mr. Hawley, it will be recollected by our poetic read- 
We shall be happy to 


Hawley, now in York, is about to issue his Prospectus for a 


: ” Mr. F 
ocensions. 


Great Britain. 


The official and real value of the different articles exported from this 


Now that the Reform Act is the law of the land, the very useless ques. 


History of the Canadas from the first discovery down to the present 


ltime “The work will be dedicated, by permission, to Sir John Col- 


borne, and subscriptions will shortly be opened throughout the two 





country to the West Indies is £7.427000. 

The gross revenue on West India Sugar in the year ending 
January 5th. 1831, was oe ew eh et eee f 

Fro this sum is to be deducted the drawback on the re-ex- 
portations of West India Sugar 





The total of positive revenue 
Revenue from Rom 
Coffee 
Molasses 


1,599.941 





Making a total of 
ther Country 
of these advantages. 
exposed. 


eu 
POLITICAL UNIONS. 
From the John Bull 
If Earl Grey fancies that the Political Unions have the smallest inten 
tion of discolving themselves, we will give him these few bits of provin 
cial trite 


ivwencet— 


From Lascaster.--'‘ At a General Meeting of the Members of the 


£5,226.965 | ment. 


1,100,000 | ple. If Mr. Stanley meant to say that this settlement was of such @ na- 


542.417 
112,791 
—— | consider the passing of the Bill as only one step in a mouvement, not to | P : : : " 
‘ . . + « + £6,332.114 | terminate till the abolition of hereditary monarchy, and the establish-} names denote, and have amply tested, as well by the chemical skill 
Now this is the revenue value of the West India Colonies to the Mo-| ment of a republic in its stead 
We cannot suppose that Ministers are ignorant of these =, 
statistical facts; nor can we suppose them indifferent to the preservation 
We must conclude, therefore, that they are not 
sufficiently aware of the imminent peril to which the Colonies are now | 


Courier, June 12. 
] 
| 
| 


tion whether or not it isto be held asa final measure, is revived, not 
only in newspapers and pamphlets, but even within the walls of Parlia ; cf ; 
Mr. Stanley, a few days ago, said that this act wasto be takenas| We have received a small pamphlet containing an analysis of the 
4 setilement in full of the account between the Govern went and the peo- | waters of the Bedford Mineral Springs in Pensylvania, as read before 


the Pittsburg Medical Society by Dr. William Church. The neat and 


| Provinces 


ture as to he a bar toall claim on the part of the people, whatever might 


4,126,965 | he the future circumstances of the country to any further improvement | flourishing village ef Bedford contains six separate springs, severally 


in the constitution of Parliament, he certainly spoke unadvisedly. This | called Anderson's, or the Main Spring; Fletcher's, or the Upper Spring 
| View of the matter is not only unsound in itself, bot gives a pretest for} 1. 1 imestone Spring; the Sweet Spring; the Sulphur Spring, and the 


the violent language of those who adopt the oppusite estreme—who These springs somewhat vary in quality as their 


Chalybeste Spring. 
of Dr. Church, as by numerous visitors who have derived great benefit 
change at New York on London 60 days Ad a BA percent. | ms Senn teald Uae 
* The pempblet before us comes recommended for ils closeness of de 
kd ts ATL'BIUORE. tail, and will be weleomed by the practical chemist for its minuteness 
NEW YO RDAY. Jt , “7 of analysis, whilst to the valetudinarian, who requires the aid that Mine- 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY, 28. 1832 eal waters can afford, the report is sufficiently satisfactory to attract his 
| teps to the charming situation where they are fortunately to be fou: d. 
The scenery around is delightful, the accommodations (including good 





. 2. “ 
By the arrival of the packet snips Caledoma from Liverpool, and Pre } 


sident from London, we are in possession of intelligence up to the even 


ing of the 15th June 
| 


hath arrangem~nts) excellent, aod thus every requisite comfort to the 


ovalid, is secured. 





The English Reform Bill passed, the Scotch and Irish Bille are now 
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THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. | day, awaking me (a lodger at the inn im the next room) by a loud remon- 


New Edition. Vol. V1. 12mo. he ~~ London, 1632. Pax acy | strance to the waiter against the abomination of his towels, which had 
This volume completes the life of Lord Byron, and in so Going Tur heen laid in Cribb was a coal-heaver—and was much more | 
nishes, with all its exceptions, the most Patenerdivery biography i” Our | discomfited by this odoriferous efeminacy of fine linen, than by his ad- | 
language. ‘There tence pat ~ | ey te A rope and intellect. | versary Horton, whom he ‘ fivished in style,’ thoagh with some reluc- | 
et how strong is the interest exited, how profoun 
_ drawn! pose (oh is no moral like a consequence. 
The present volume contains a sweet view of Newstead Abbey, though 
we could gladly dispense with the ladies and parasols in the foreground. 
The fountain vignetic is a pretty specimen of old architecture; and in 
the body of the book is an interesting engraving of Hur knell Charch, 
the place of Lord Byron's interment. [is miscellaneous « ontents are @ | 
review of Wordsworth, common place enough; but Byron was no 
critic; he had none of that spirit of warm appreciation whieh is the best 
qualification for such an office; bis temper interfered with his justice, 
and he praised only from whim or personal friendship. Next come bis 
review of Geil’s Troy, and his speeches, together with bts prin sed | those whom the passionate would excruciate )—by a iew quiet words the 
Bowles on the subject of Pope. The question w hether a poetics Pane “| aggressor, than by retorting violently. The ‘ coals of fire’ of the Serip- 
should be taken from nature or art is in itself an absurdity; HIB 500M | ee are benesits; but they are not the less ‘coals of fire.’ ” 
tion with human thought or sentiment that constitutes the charm, and | 
that association is as likely to be with the fallen column as the fallen oak. | 
The accusation brought agwinst Pope, that be wanted an eye to the 
beauties of nature, would seem incredible from any one who ad read 
his works, did we not know, from all experience, that the more lightly an 
assertion is made, the more strenuously it is defended. How many ima- 
ges which shew such intimate observance of, and feeling for, nature, 
crowd upon us at this moment! Who does not remember 
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| $0 pretty,” Horton being a very fine fresh-coloured young man.” 
How to be revenged on a Hackney Coachman.—“‘ Ii is of little use to call | t 
bim a ‘rascal, a scoundrel, @ thiet, an impostor, a blackguard, a villain, 
a ragamuffin, a~ what you please ; all that Le is used to—it is his mother- 
tongue, and probably his mother’s. 
in the face, and say— Upon my word, 
| Lever saw in my life,’ and he will instantly rvil forth tl 





au’ 





Yuu a gentleman! Why ! So much easier itis to procoke—and | t 





Beautiful Passage—" ln my former letter L have remarked npon the | 
| editor's torgettulness of Pope's benevolence. But where he mentions | 
| his faults it is ‘ with sorrow;’ bis tears drop, but they do not blot them | 
out’ The ‘recording angel’ differs from the recording clergyman. A 
| fulsome editor is pardonable though tiresome, like a panegyrical son 
| whose pious sincerity would demi-deify his father. But a detracting | 
\editor is a parricide. He sins against the nature of his office, and con- | 
’ 4 } " nexion; he murders the life to come of bis vietim. Lf bis authoris not | 
“ His grapes long lingering on the sunny wall; ? | worthy to be mentioned, do not edit at all; if he be, edit honestly, and | 
or the exquisite picture of the sylphs, embodied as in the form of insect | even honestly, and even flatteringly. ‘The reader will forgive the weak- 
life, when from the sunbeam they eatch | ness in favourof mortality, and correct your adulation with a smile.” 

* Colours that change whene’er they wave their wings?” Pope's Feeling for Nature.—* It is true that Pope was infirm and de- 
and where will be found a more poetical description of # rookery | formed; but he could walk, and he could ride (he rode to Oxford from | 
than in London at a stretch,) and he was famous for an exquisite eye. On atree | 
}at Lord Bathurst's is carved, ‘ Here Pope sang,’—he composed beneath | 
lit. Bolinghroxe, in one of bis letters, represents them both writing in | 
| the hay field. No poet ever admired nature mere, or used ber better, 
}than Pope has done, as I will undertake to prove from his works, prose 
and verse, if not anticipated in so easy and agreeable # labour. I re- 
member a passage in Walpole, somewhere, of a gentleman who wished 
to give directions about some willows to a man who bad long served 
Pope in bis grounds; ‘I understand sir,’ he replied; ‘you would have 
them hang down, sir, somewhat poetical.” Now, il nothing existed but 
this little anecdote, it would suffice to prove Pope's taste for nature, and 
!the impression which he bad made on a common minded man. But I 
have already quoted Warton and Walpole (both his enemies,) and. were 
jit necessary, f could amply quote Pope himself for such tributes to na- 
ture as no poet of the present day has even approached. His various 
| excellence is really wonderful; architecture, painting, gardening, all are 
| alike subject to this genius. Fe it remembered, that English gardening 
is the purposed perfectioning of niggard nature, and that without it Eng- 
land is but a hedge and-ditch, double-post-and-rail, Hounslow Heath and 
Clapham Common sort of country, since the principal forests have been 

felled. 

The country is very dear to him who during the week has been “ in 
crowded cities pent.” There is poetry enough about London, if its 
poets did but feel it; and if they have not done it justice, the fault is 
like the needle, which, - 5 within a certain distance of the | with their school, not with their scenes. Lord Byron sets forth the trath 
pole, becomes helpless and useless, and, ceasing to tremble, rusts. She | with equal strength and shrewdness. 
seems to have been so totally unworthy of tenderness, toatit isan addi-) The grand distinction of the under-forms of the new school of poets 
tional proof of the kindness of Pope's heart to have been able to love is their vulgarity. By this do not mean that they are coarse, but ‘ shab- 
such a being. Lagree with Mr. B. thai she ‘could at no time have re- hy-genteel, as itistermed. A man may be coarse, and yet not vugar, 
garded Pope personally with attachment,’ because she was incapable of | and the reverse. Burnsis often coarse, but never vulgar. Chatterton is 
attachment; but [deny that Pope could not be regarded with personal | never vulgar, nor Wordsworth, nor the bigher of the Lake school, 
attachment by 4 worthier woman. It is not probable, indeed, that a| though they treat of low life in all its branches. Itis in their finery that 
woman could have fallen in love with him as he walked along the Mall, the new under-school are most vulgar, and they may be known by this at 
or in a box at the opera_nor froma balcony, nor in a ball-room; but in | once; as what we called at Harrow ‘a Sunday blood’ might be easily 
society he seems to have been ae amiable as unassuming, and, with the distinguished from a gentleman, although his clothes might be the better 

reatest disadvantages of figure, his head and face were remarkably | cut, and his boots the best blackened, of the two ;—probably because he 

andsome, especially his eyes. He was adored by his friends—friends | made the one, or cleaned the other, with his own hands. in the present 
ofthe most opposite dispositions, ages, and talents—by the old and way- | case, I speak of writing, aot of persons. Of the latter, [know nothing ; 
ward Wycherley, by the cynical Swift, the rough Atterbury, the gentle | of the former, I judge as it is found. Of my friend Hunt, | have already 
Spence, the stern attorney-bishop Warburton, the virtuous Berkeley, | said, that he is any thing but vulgar in his manners; and of his disciples, 
and the ‘cankered Bolingbroke.’ Bolingbroke wept over him like a | therefore, I will not judge of their manners from their verses. They may 
child; and Spence’s description of his last moments is at least as edifying be honourable and gentlemanly men, for what I know; but the latter 
as the more ostentatious account of the beath-bed of Addison. The sol | quality is studiously excluded from their publications. ‘They remind 
dier Peterborough and the poet Grey, the witty Congreve and the laugh-| me of Mr. Smith and the Miss Broughtons at the Hampstead Assembl y, 
ing Rowe, the eecentric Cromwell and the steady Bathurst, were all his, in‘ Eveline.’ In these things (in private life, at least) L pretend to some 
intimates. The man who could conciliate so many men of the most op- | sinall experience ; because, in the course of my youth, I have seen a lit- 
posite description, not one of whom but was a remarkable or a celebrated | tle of all sorts of society, from the Christian prince and the Mussulman 
character, might well have pretended to all the attachment which a rea- | sultan and pasha, and the higher ranks of their countries, down to the 
sonable man would desire of an amiable woman. Pope, in fact, whenever | London boxer, the ‘flash and the swell,’ the Spanish muletecr, the wan- 
he got it, appears to have understood the sex well. Bolingbroke, ‘a judge | dering Turkish dervise, the Scotch highlander, and the Albanian rob- 
of the subject,’ says Warton, thought his ‘ Epistle on the Character of | ber ;--to say nothing of the curious varieties of [Italian social life. Far 





“ Towns aerial on the waving tree?” 


But we are well content with the prejudice or the crilicism that called 
forth two such letters from Byron's pen, filled as they are with the keen- 
est sarcasm, the most judicious argument, atrue love of poetry, and 
touches of the most generous and warm feeling. The last of these let- 
ters is published for the first time, and we shall proceed lo lay some of its | 
most striking passages before the reader. 

Sensibility to criticiam.—" There is no moral turpitude in such aenteness 
of feeling: it hasbeen, and may be, combined with many goud and great 
qualities. is Mr. Bowles a poet, orishe not? Lf he be, he must, trom 
his very essence, be sensitive to eritivisin ; and evenif he be not, he need 
not be ashamed of the common repugnance to being attacked. All that 
is to be wished is, that he had considered how disagreeable a thing it is, 
before he assailed the greatest moral poet of any age, or in any lan- 
guage.” 

The ensuing passage is very characteristic :— 

“To me it appears of no very great consequence whether Martha 
Blount was or was not Pope's mistress, thoug! | could have wished him 
a better. She appears to have been a cold-hearted, interested, ignorant, 
disagreeable woman, upon whom the tenderness of Pope's heart, in the | 
desolation of his latter days, was cast away, not knowing whither to | 

turn, as he drew towards bis premature wd ten, childless and lonely ; | 


PPL a _ ee 























| was matched eguinst Horton for the second fight, on the same memorable | what is reprehensible in the past as an excuse for the 
in its practice. 
| 


present persevering 


—<s 
ANECDOTE OF A FRENCH OFFICER AT EL BODEN. 
By an Eye-witness. 
At the charge made by the whole of the French cavalry at El Boden, 


is the deduction to | tance; for | recollect that he said, ‘he distiked burting hia, he looked | on the square formed by the 5th and 77th regiments, a French officer 
had his horse shut under him, and both fell together. 


The officer, al- 
hough not much burt, lay on the ground asif dead, and in this situation 


would, in all probability, have escaped,—as the French infantry were 
| fust advancing to the relief of their cavalry, had it not been for a Ger- 
But look him steadily and quietly | man hussar, one squadron of whom were engaged in the conflict, who 
I think you are the ugliest fellow \ rode up to the spot, and made a cut at the officer lying on the ground ; 
i ie brazen thunders on which he immediately sprang up, and with his sword at the guard, 
lof the churioteer Sslmoneus as follows :—' Hugly! what the b—I!! are {set the German at defiance. Another of the King's Gerinan thussars 


hen galloped up, and desired the French officer to surrender, which he 


| therefore to vindicate—(lor passion punishes bim who feels it more than | co todo. The appearance of the officer in this position was truly 
veroic, 
of blood were on his face. 
being a tall athletic man, he strongly impressed the bebolders with the 
belief that be would detend himself against both the hussars. 
time, Ensign Canch, of the 5th, ran out of the square, and was proceed- 
ing rapidly to the place, in the hope of inducing the office: to surrender 
himself a prisoner; but the kassars finding they were baffied, and could 
| not subdue this brave man with the sword, had recourse to the pistol 
with which they killed him, tothe great regret of the British regiments 
that were looking on. 


He stood without his cap; his head was Lare, and some marks 
From the fine attitude be presented, and 


At this 


This affair took place about half-way between the square already men- 


tioned and the French cavalry, who were still hoveriug about after being 


repulsed by the 5th and 77th regiments. 

We were informed by a prisoner taken at the time, that the officer 
who defended himself so gallantly against the two hussars, was an Irish 
man, and the Major of his regiment. 


EXPLOITS OF BRITISH DRAGOONS. 

In addition to the gallant exploits performed by humble individuals 
of the British Cavalry inserted in a former Number, we have been fur- 
nisbed by an old Peninsular Dragoun with the following. 

A few days after the battle of Vittoria, a patrote of the 14th Light 
Dragoons, consisting of an officer, Corporal Field, and privates Mouldy 
and Powell, charged the rear-guard of the French column retiring 
through the small town of Ostiz, near Pampeluna,and took twenty-seven 
infantry prisoners, whom they brought in safe to the head-quarters of the 
regiment, onder circumstances of some difficulty. 

At the battle of Ayr, in France, Serjeant-Major Vernon, of the same 
regiment, with six privates, charged and forced the passage of a bridge 
obstinately defended. He was shot through the lungs, but recovered. 
On the same day, privates Rose and Craig, of the same regiment, being 
orderlies to Sir W. Stewart, cut their way, before his face, into a close 
column of the enemy, and brought out safely a serjeant of the 71st, who 
had been taken prisoner, having overheard the General regretting his 
loss as being his favourite orderly. Rose was shot through the arm, and 
Craig’s horse received eight musket-shot wounds, but lived to carry him 
safe out of the column. 

I cannot bat agree with your correspondent J. M. that it is a delusion 
to believe that squares cannot be broken by cavalry, and it is ce-tainly 
mischievous to a degree to be always teaching the latter to think so. 1 
am of opinion, that when it is practicable to choose the point of 
attack, it may frequently be done. Squares should be charged at one of 
the angles, and with not too large an attacking front, in preference to 
the faces. 
peAtEnt DRAWING-ROOM SPRING BLINDS.—William Cooke, 219 

Hudson street, manufacturer of the above, in such general use, and so much 
approved throughout Europe, and which for lightness and aurabiiity, with all the 
purposes of a window-blind combined cannot be surpassed, recommends them 
to the public, and Upholsterers in particular, to whom a liberal allowance will be 
made. They can be applied toall kinds of windows, sky lights, porticos, maps, 
awnings &c. 

A constant assortment of transparent paintings will be kept on hand. Venetian, 
wove wire, and every description of shades and sun-blinds, supplred at short no- 
tice and on moderate terms, [July 28. ] 


O CAPITALISTS.—The subscriber offers for ale his valuable Mills and 

other property in this village. For more particulur information apply to 

W. Proudfoot, Esq., York; J. ¥Y. Bethune, Esq., Cobourg; John McAulay, 

Esq., Kingston; T. M. Cormick, Esq., Niagara ; Gillespie, Moffatt and Co., 

Montreal ; James Bell Forsyth, Esq., Quebec ; atthe Albion Office, New York 

and to the subscriber on the premises. W. B. ROBINSON. ' 
y arch 24—tf, 


Newmar ket, near York, U. C 
REWARD.—Whereas George Tayler late Clerk with Mesers. Es 
SSO daile & Co., Bankers in London, has absconded, having in bis pos 
session the undermentioned Bank of England Notes, with other Moneys, the pro 
perty of his employers. The above reward will be paid for the apprehension o 
the said George Tayler, andthe recovery of the property taken away by him, on 
application to James Buchanan, Esq. His Britannic Majesty’s Consul, New 
ork. 
The said George Tayler is about 26 years of age, 5 feet 6 inches high, compact 
and rather genteel person, has a round face, freckled complexion, dark dair, black 














Women his ‘ masterpiece.’ And even with respect to the Krosser pas-| be it from me to presume that there ever was or can be, such a thing as 
sion—which takes occasionally the name of ‘ romantic, accordingly as | an aristocracy of ts; but there is a nobility of thought and of style, 
the degree of sentiment elevates it above the definition of love by Buf open to all stations, and derived partly from talent and partly from 
fon—it may be remarked, that it does not always depend upon personal | Education—which is to be found in Shakspeare, and Pope, and 
@ppearance, even in a woman. Madame Cottin was @ plain woman,) Burns, no less than in Dante and Alfieri, but which is no where 
and night have been virtuous, it may be presumed, without much in- | to be perceived in the mock birds and bards of Mr. Hunt's little 
terruption. Virtuous she was, and the consequences of this inveterate | chorus. If I were asked to define what this gentlemaniiness 
virtue were, that two different admirers (one an elderly gentleman) | is, I should say that, it is only to be defined by ezamples—cf those 
killed themselves in despair (see Lady Morgan's ‘France.’) 1 would | who have it, and those who have it not. In life, [ should say that most 
not, however, recommend this rigour to plain women in general, in the military men have it, and few naral;—that several men of rank have it, 
hope ot securing the glory of two suicides apiece. I believe that there 
are few men who, in the course of their observations on life, may not 
have perceived that it is not the greatest female beauty who forms the | than dancing-masters, and singers than players ;—and that (if it be not 
longest and the strongest passions. But, apropos of Pope. V oltaire | an Irishism to say so) it is tar more generally diffused among women than 
tells us that the Marechal Laxembourg (who had omg | *ope’s figure) | among men. In poetry, as well as writing in general, it will never make 
was not only somewhat too amatory for a great man, but fortunate in entirely a poet ora poem; but neither poet nor poem will ever be good 
his attachments. La Valiere, the passion of Louis XIV., had anun-|forany thing without it. It isthe salt of society, and the seasoning of 
sightly defect. The Princess of Eboti, the mistress of Philip Il. of | composition. Vudgarity is far worse than downright blackguardism; for 
Spain, and Maugiron, the minion of Henry tt of France, had each of | the latter comprehends wit, humour, and strong sense at times; while the 
them lost an eye; and the famous Latin epigram was written upon | former is a sad abortive attempt at all things, ‘signifying nothing.’ It 
them, which has, I believe, been either translated or imitated by Gold- does not depend upon low themes, or even low language, for Fielding 
smith :— revels in both;—but ishe ever rulgar? No; yousee the man of educa- 
| tion, the gentleman, andthe scholar, sporting with his subject—its master, 
Et potis est forma vincere uterque Deos; jnotitsslave. Your vulgar writer is always most vulgar the higher his 
Blande puer, lumen quod habes concede sorori, | subject; asthe man who shewed the menagerie at Pidcock’s was wont 
Sic tu cwecus Awor, sic erit illa Venus.’ | to say—* This, gentlemen, is the cagle of the sun, from Archangel, in 
y gentlemen, is g : 
Russia; the otferer it is, the igherer he flies’ But to the proofs. Itisa 
thing to be felt more than explained. Let any man take upa volume of 
Mr. Hunt's subordinate writers, read (if possible) a couple of pages, and 
pronounce for himself if they contain not the kind of writing which may 
be likened to ‘shabby-genteel’ in actual life. 
| let him take up Pope;—and when he bas laid him down, take up the 
Cockney again—if he can.” 
We conclude with the generous tribute paid to Pope. 
“ Neither time, nor distance, nor grief, nor age, can ever diminish my 
neration for him, whois the great moral poet of all times, of all climes, 
of all feelings, ond of all stages of existence; the delight of my boyhood, 
the study of my manhood, perhaps (if allowed to me to attain it) he may 
be the consolation of my age. His poetry isthe Bock of Life. Without 
canting, and yet without neglecting religion, he bas sssembled all that a 
: | good and great man can gather together of moral wisdo lothed i 
there is a statue of Fort oldi : Gees ee ee re 
, ve weer i. une holding a horn of Amaithea; and near her | consummate beauty. Sir William Temple observes, ‘that of all the 
there is a winged Love. The meaning of this is, that the success of | member of kind that li ithin tk f h . 
la lnve-a@aire desead ; s | a bers mankind that live within the compass of a thousand vears, 
men in pends more on the assistance of Fortune than the | for one man that is | ble of ki i ' 
harms of beauty. {am persuaded > “- a’ “ah an thatis born capable of making a great poet. there may de a 
ch , persuaded, too, with Pindar (to whose opinion | the di : tnt 
I submit i h ee A ng : ; thousand born capable of making as great generals and ministers of state 
submit in other particulars.) that Fortune is one of the Fates, and that , , : . sai oi 
a6 & Gtrtala veeneet, che te @ bs . » 8 , as any in story. Here is a statesman's opinion of poetry: itis honoura- 
° | ' Hore powerfal than her sisters.’ Grimm has! ble to him and Ss ‘ , ’ 
. “ wei A nandtheart. Sucha ‘poet of a thousand years’ was Pope. A 
a remark of the same kind on the differen: destinies of the younger Cre. | : r Ha 
billon and Rousseau. The former writes « jj ' ° jthonsand years will roll away before such another can he hoped for 
Rogilch gicl, of cnase fortune Gad fe ae a lic aa a 2 ane a young | in our literatore. But it can went them—he himself is a literature.” 
- ’ ‘ yp (a te t | > >a : 
and erecees thé ten to marey bin: white etean a <x ; herr ny tt On one point only can we not agree w ith his Lordship, who arges past 
e most fender 8nd | license of eipression as an extenuation for divers coarse words and 


passionate of lovers, is obliged to espouse bis ch amberr 
: . ‘ vermaid 1 0 hie ! —it i 
To this we can only add the old pr note. 6 . | pirases rr objechen ts simply this,—it is no longer the custom of the 
' provers, “that if x tche r i 7 
natches are made | WwW hy 


«n heaven, they are dipped in hell.” 




















































(when they are not peasants);—that fencing-masters have more of it 


Ep ogg 





— eee 


‘ Lumine Acon dextro, capta est Leonilla sinistro, 


| 


Wilkes with his ugliness, used to say, that ‘he was but a quarter of an 
hour behind the handsomest man in England;’ and this vaunt of his is | 
said not to have been disproved by circumstances. Swift, when neither | 
young, nor handsome, nor rich, nor even amiable, inspired the two most 
extraordinary passions upon record, Vanessa's and Stella's: 


oe 





Venessa, aged scarce a score, 
Sighs fora gown of forty four ! 


' 


He requited them ditterly ; for he seems to have broken the heart of the | vy 
one, and worn out that of the other; and he had his reward, for he died | 
a soliatry idiot in the hands of servants. For my own pert, I am of | 
the opinion of Paousanins, that success in love depends upon Fortune 
*They particularly renounce celestial Venus, into whose temple, &e 
&c. &c. Lremember, too, to have seen a building in Aigina in which 


day to permit it: and surely euch restriction is an improvement 


| « ! . ' . . ’ rh . . 
}shonld we go back upon former faults What was custom in an earlie 
Anecdote of Cribb — >membe } > 5 ag - 
ine eens te ee cae A, remem - and vo you remember, reader, ! writer, is bad taste in one now Because Dryden used epithets no lon- 
‘ " ee es rovutt ‘ ns neo"? ; 
the great battle (th % t , r | stp on the morning of | ger tolerated, it is reason that Lord Byron should employ them 
at e secon ’ , | rec . ' ' . 
. etween Galley and G egson—Cribb, who | Nothing can be more ridiculous, or more false ia reasoning an to urge 


| 


| 


| and few lawyers ;—that it is more frequent among authors than divines | It is supposed Tayler sailed for the United States. 


When he has done this, | 


beard and whiskers and grey eyes, neat in dress, and usually wore black clothes, 
with high-heeled Wellington boots; took with him a Short rough szilor’s blue 
jacket. 

The following are the particulars of the notes supposed to have been in his pos- 
session when he absconded ; payment of which is stopped at the Bank, and the 
public are cautioned against receiving any of them in payment or otherwise : 

No. 5825, dated 9th Feb, 1832, 500/, 
8040, “ 13th “ do. 200 
8042, “ 13th “ do. 200 

Information which may lead to a recovery of the property carried away will be 

| hberally rewarded, 











TOTICE.—Mr. Seager, artist, from London, respectfully advertises the 

public, that he has arrived in the city, for the purpose of taking like- 
| nesses in a beautiful style of bronze, for one dollar each. He recommends those 
| who may wish to take advantage of this opportunity of procuring a just resem- 
blance in his forcible and peculiar style, to make an early applicution at Bourne’s, 
| 359 Broadway. July 7.] 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


Ships. Masters.| Days oj sailing from, Deys ‘aero 
New York. i eore. 

|No.1.Chas.Carrol! W. Lee, Feb.1, Jucel Oct. ! Mar.20,July 20,Nov . 2 
| @.Chartemagne, Robinson.) ‘* 10, ** 10, * L? Ap'l. 1,Aug. 1, Dec.) 
3, Havre, Depeyster,, ** 20, -* 20, ** 2), "10 '10 °° 10 

1. Erie, 3. Funk, March]. July 1,Nov. 1 Tv ae 

2. Albany. Hawkins ** 40, ** 10, ** 19 May 1 Sept.1 Jan. 1 

| 3.HenrilV. J. Rockett, | ‘* 20, ** 20, ** 20 oo 
| 1. France, FE. Funk, Ap’). 1,Aug.1 Dec. 1!) °'20 "26 * 20 
} 2.Sully, W.W.Pell ** 10, * 10, ** 10 June 1 Oct. 1 Feb. 3 
3. Francois Ist J.B. Pell  O.¢*: Be A* Cai “80 See. 4 00 

1. Rhone. Hathaway May 1, Sept.I Jan. 1 °°260 =«6°° 800 Ci 80 
2.Formosa, W.B.Orne, ** 16, ** 10, ** LO\July 1 Nov. 1Mar. 1 

3. Manchester weiderholdt) * 20, ** 20, ** 20 "7H0 «6°°100=Ci# 008 


Passage in the Cabin to or from Havre one hundred aad forty dollars, including 
beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every drecription. 
No. |. Consignees at Havre. Bonaffe, Boisgerard, and Co. 
3. doa, do E. Quesnel, Laine. 
Agents at New York, J.J. Boyd, No. 49, Wall-st. 
No. 3. Owners. C. Bolton, Fox and Livingston, No. 42 Broad-Street. 
J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall st, Consignees at Havre. Pitray, Viel, and Co. 


NEW. YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Ships Masters , Daystof sailing from Daysofsatling from 


Agent, J. 





New Yerk. Liverpow 
Mo.1 Caledonia, Graham, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.t, Feb.16, June) 6 ,Oct. 16 
 4.Roscoe, Rogers, “8, 8 By te By ff gg, ++ og, 8* 24 
3. Hibernia, Maxwell. ‘* 16, ** 16, ‘* 16, Mar. I,July 1,Nov. } 
2 Sheffield, Heacketaf, ‘‘ 24, ** 94, ** 94, *‘* 6, ‘* 8, * e 
3. Canada, Wilson, Feb. t,June 1. Oct. 1, ** 16, ** 16. * 16 
4.Geo. Washington, Holdreee, = a oo a? ** Ot, ** a4, * & 
1. New Ship, Marshall, ** 16, ** 16, ** 16, April!,Aug. 1, Dee. 
2. John Jay Maldrege,| ** 34, ** 94,5 2, ** & ”™ 8, * 8 
1. North America Macy, Mar. 1July 1,Nov.1, ‘* 1€, ‘* 16, ‘ 16 
4.Napoeleeor Smith, oo GeO ge «oy ay” 24 
3. Pacific, Crocker, ** 16, * 16, ** 16, May 1,Sep. idan. 1 
2. Birmingham, *<¢ 94, ** @4, ** 84, °° ae RB, 2 
3. New York, Hoxie, Aprill,Aug.1,Dec.1, ‘* 16, ** 16, ** 36 
4. Silas Richards, Holdrege, ** 8, ** 8, ** &, ‘* 24, ** 24, * 24 
1. Britannia, Sketchley  «* 16, ‘© 16, ** 16, June 1,Oct. 1,Feb 3 
2 Virginian, Harrie a | ee ee “ .. 
Passage« in the Cobin to Livernool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five 
Guineas: including beds, bed: ing, wine. and stores of every description a 
j Agents to Live ol l-tand 34 Liar, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. 0 
aries Brown & Co —and 4th. Cearns. Crery ic Co ‘ 
' No ; 4%. Old Line —Aernts, F. Thom son. 97 Beekman-treet. No 2 New 
Line.—Owners, Wood and Trimble, and San |. Hi ke & Sonz—Nv. 4, Packet Line 


Owners, Fieh Grinnell & Co. 





